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CHARLES G, WILSON. 


PRESIDENT OF THE NEW 


YORK BOARD OF HEALTH. 


By NeEtson Sizer. 


The portrait of Mr. Wilson is expres- 
sive to us of a person capable of filling 
any high and good place beneficently. 
His face and body represent the subject 
of his high commissicn, Health. His 
head is large and filled with active com- 
prehension and definite brain-power. 
His face, by a lady of good judgment, 
would be called handsome, and cor- 
rectly so. It indicates a smooth and 
mellow temperament, and the great 
strength of the system, which is repre- 
sented by the ample body and brain, 
evinces the possession of abundant 
power that is strong but smooth, broad 
but genial; the words “ thorough ” and 
“just ” may be read all over the consti- 
tution of that head, face, and body. 
His large Causality studies for reasons. 
His large Cautiousness renders him 
prudent, his Secretiveness is sufficient 
to give him smoothness of method, and 
his very large Firmness renders him 
stanch and decided. He can secure 
obedience without a show of threats or 
anger. His Conscientiousness, Benevo- 
lence and Veneration represent true 
justice, kindness and politeness. He is 
a man who is strong without being 


rough, just without being cruel, and 
he has an honest intelligent apprecia- 
tion without carping criticism. If he 
were on a jury anywhere, honest men 
would instinctively feel thankful, even 
those who were on trial. 

On the 25th of July, the New York 
“ Tribune ” published an able article in 
connection with Mr. Wilson’s portrait, 
entitled, “A Benignant Autocracy,” 
and described the Board of Health as 
representing the law of the people for 
the benefit of all the people. 

Those who live on a splendid avenue, 
with all the appliances of health and 
comfort incorporated into their dwel- 
lings and premises, do not need the 
Board of Health half as much as the 
laboring poor who live in flats, tene- 
ment-houses and cramped quarters. To 
such people the apparent rigor of the 
law pertaining to the duties of the 
Board of Health, and the large liberty 
which the law confides to its adminis- 
trators, may sometimes seem offensive 
and too strict, but it is just what they 
need for their own protection and well- 
being. There are some selfish men who 
openly oppose the Board of Health and 
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in every possible way try to violate its 
laws for the sake of saving or making a 
penny, but the great mass of people, 
especially those who have but little to do 
with administration, need the parental 
protection of the Board of Health and 
are thankful accordingly. 

The “ Tribune ” speaks of many re- 
forms which have recently been promul- 
gated, and of several excellent ones in- 
corporated in the charter of “ Greater 
New York.” One section gives to the 
Board of Health, 

“The authority to abate public nui- 
sances, dangerous to human life or det- 
rimental to health. Such sweeping pro- 
visions of law give to the Health Board 
almost unlimited power to protect pub- 
lic health and life in the city, and it has 
been one of the traditions of the Health 
Department that the power should be 
used carefully, without favor and with 
no motive of oppression.” 

“A striking example of the use of 
such power is the action of the Health 
Board in compelling the Metropolitan 
Street Railway Company to stop the 
danger at Dead Man’s Curve (at Union 
Square) by the use of an improved 
grip.” 

Engineers had argued the matter and 
decided it was impossible to abate the 
speed, but a new method has been 
adopted and the speed has been reduced. 

“Sometimes the Health Board uses 
its power in the interests of public com- 
fort without having its action made 
known to the public. Complaint was 
made several weeks ago that one of the 
largest corporations in the city was al- 
lowing a nuisance which was annoying 
to many residents of a fashionable part 
of the city, although it was difficult to 
show that the nuisance was a danger to 
health. Sanitary experts which were 
sent to make an investigation presented 
reports which made the nature of the 
nuisance clear and they were placed on 
file. Then an official of that corpora- 
tion was politely requested to have the 
nuisance abated, being informed at the 
same time that the Health Board would 
grant a hearing before proceeding to is- 
sue an imperative order. Ina few days 
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the nuisance was abated entirely, and 
the hearing was not needed. 

“ What may happen when a corpora- 
tion refuses to obey an order to abate a 
nuisance was shown a few years ago in 
the case of a gas company which con- 
tinued to allow drips from its gas re- 
torts to flow into the East River after it 
had received positive warning to desist. 
The action of the Health Board was 
taken after calm deliberation and after 
several hearings, in which the gas com- 
pany had been allowed to make all sorts 
of explanations and raise all possible 
objections. 

“Thousands of poor people living in 
tenement-houses near the river had suf- 
fered from the effects of a sickening 
odor that came from the water at times. 
Sanitary inspectors had made investiga- 
tions and had discovered that the water 
at such times was covered with a thick 
film of scum, and the chemist had made 
sure that the scum was caused by the 
gas drips which were allowed to flew 
into the river when the retorts were 
cleaned. 

“ Lawyers in the pay of the gas com- 
pany declared that there was no way of 
preventing the flow of the drips into the 
river, and that the supply of gas would 
have to be cut off if the operations of 
the company were stopped, but the 
Health Board issued the order to stop 
the nuisance. The company failed to 
obey at first. Sanitary policemen were 
sent to arrest the officers of the com- 
pany, and the sanitary officials were 
about ready to declare the gas works a 
public nuisance and close them down 
when the company surrendered. The 
nuisance was abated then, and if has not 
been allowed to occur again. 

“The New York Steam Company’s 
smoke nuisance was abated several 
months ago by order of the Health 
Board. ‘Tall chimneys of the com- 
pany’s plant had been sending out dense 
clouds of black smoke and soot, which 
were blown against high office build- 
ings. The smoke entered open windows 
and annoyed occupants of offices. Lay- 
ers of smudge from the steam com- 


pany’s chimneys were deposited on 
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desks, books and papers. The trouble 
arose from the burning of large quanti- 
ties of soft coal in the furnaces of the 
steam plant. There was a loud protest, 
which the sanitary officers were com- 
pelled to hear. New York would be 
converted into another Pittsburg if the 
nuisance was not abated, it was said. 
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were obliged to tell the source of their 
supply and give other information of 
value to the department before receiv- 
ing their permits, and then the Sanitary 
Code was amended so as to allow the 
revocation of permits and the driving of 
milk-dealers out of business if they 
failed to comply with the requirements 
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Sanitary experts made investigations, 
took photographs of the smoke and 
made reports upon which a hearing was 
ordered, and then the order went forth 
that the nuisance must stop. It was 
stopped. 

“The trouble with the milk supply 
in this city lasted many years. The 
trouble continued until President Wil- 
son of the Health Board recently hit 
upon the plan of compelling all milk 
dealers to take out permits. Special 
legislation by the Board accomplished 
a decided reform. The milk-dealers 


WILSON, 


for the sale of pure milk. The result 
has been most satisfactory. The dealers 
have been careful to comply with the 
law, and the information gained from 
them has enabled the inspectors of the 
Health Department to inspect the cows 
and cause the destruction of cows which 
were afflicted with tuberculosis, thus re- 
moving a great danger from the milk 
supply. 

“ Within a year the Health Board has 
ordered the destruction of 108 old rear 
tenement-houses in the city, which had 
become dangerous to the health of the 
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people. Most of those houses have been 
torn down. The Board acted under the 
provisions of the Tenement-House law 
in ordering the destruction of the 
houses, but the work of needed reform 
could not have been performed so 
speedily except by the use of the extra- 
ordinary power previously lodged in the 
Board. It has been said sometimes that 
the Health Board has more power than 
the Supreme Court in dealing with the 
owners of tenement-houses who are un- 
willing to keep the houses in a condition 
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fit for human habitation. In many 
cases, when such owners have failed to 
make improvements or repairs de- 
manded for sanitary reasons, the Health 
Board has sent a policeman to drive all 
the tenants out and keep the houses va- 
cant until they were repaired.” 

The new city, Greater New York, 
may be cordially congratulated that it 
will inherit the best Board of Health 
with the best health code and the best 
President of such board that old New 
York has ever had. 


———_¢——— 


THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN BY THE AID OF PHRENOLOGY. 
By T. Trmson. 


A PAPER READ BEFORE THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, LONDON. 


There is hardly to be found a more 
important subject than the education 
of children, for not only “ of such are 
the kingdom of heaven,” but also, “ of 
such will be the kingdom of earth.” 
Each successive generation improves or 
degenerates in proportion to the educa- 
tion received in its childhood. Our 
schools for the masses are more or less 
influential as their codes are in accord- 
ance with the natural laws of physical, 
mental, and moral development, and ap- 
plicable to the specific as well as the 
general case under tuition. 

It is a wild speculation to expend im- 
mense sums in what is usually styled ed- 
ucation. Thousands of our children 
are annually run through the common 
code of board school and middle school 
systems with baneful results, often with 
false notions as the fruit of the labors of 
thousands of teachers, who, like the 
young under their care, have suffered 
the “breaking in” of the general 
schooling. “ Breaking in,” in defiance 
to natural laws, cramming in, drilling 
in, reiteration after reiteration, daily, 
weekly, monthly, and yearly, until the 
natural functions fall beneath the op- 
pression, and a false and acquired habit 
is obtained, which frequently dwarfs 
the further development of the intel- 
lectual and moral faculties, to say noth- 


ing of the serious injuries recorded of 
physical bankruptcy and nervous de- 
rangements. To assume to train a plant 
without knowledge of its natural adap- 
tation to particulars of soil, air, sun, and 
moisture, and climatic conditions, 
would appear, to the horticulturist, an 
absurd undertaking, and to set all kinds 
of seeds and cuttings promiscuously in 
the same bed, expecting all to come up 
alike, healthy, and to the fullest ma- 
turity under the same watering, expo- 
sure, and surroundings, would even toa 
casual observer reflect a wanton negli- 
gence, or stupid ignorance, at once ri- 
diculous and deserving contempt; never- 
theless our code of boasted “ advanced 
education ” for the children of the 
masses is just as absurd. Children dif- 
fer equally with seeds and plants and in 
their organizations we find more com- 
plexity, greater variety of functions, 
some much Jess understood, and many 
more ignored, or deranged in their 
school days than we find in the case of 
the flowers and plants during their 
stages of growth. The various stages, 
seasons of sowing, planting, cutting, and 
potting, are all carefully attended to in 
the latter case, while in the former, the 
children are treated as so many mental 
machines built and constructed the 


.same in all their parts and equally ca- 
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pable as a whole. The same amount of 
work is given to each in the various 
standards to begin with, and each child 
is expected to show the same aptitude 
for learning the various lessons. To 
possess a deficient capacity inany one di- 
rection is to mark a child “ an object of 
disdain ” and frequently of contempt, 
and deserving of retribution—witness 
the dunce’s cap, the cod stick, ete., and 
the dark penance of our childhood. 
Physiology and anatomy make clear 
to us the physical differences of chil- 
dren, also the stages of osseous and mus- 
cular development, and the laws which 
govern muscular growth, and theyshould 
be the first to be recognized and obeyed. 
The science of phrenology makes plain 
equally important differences in the 
cerebral development and shows to us 
those laws necessary to a correct forma- 
tion of character and system of educa- 
tion. Phrenology indicates the lack of 
calculation in one child, the special 
talent to recollect figures and reckon 
them in another, while in a third is seen 
lack of memory of events, or inability 
for copying, drawing, or writing; a 
fourth is expert in all these, yet defi- 
cient in judgment of tune and time. 
Why should one possess an affectionate 
loving nature, a conscience of the high- 
est integrity, while another of the same 
family and class in school is marked by 
selfishness, falsehood, and cunning de- 
vices with indifference to guidance or 
authority in school or at home, quite an 
habitual law-breaker and disobedient in 
every respect, in spite of all punishment 
and entreaties? The above is no im- 
aginary phantasm but the photograph 
or charactograph of two brothers with 
the same surroundings, educational and 
domestic advantages. What and who 
can solve the problem, except phrenol- 
ogy and its teachers? Their heads dif- 
fer decidedly by one inch around the 
base; in the latter case it is the largest 
by one inch over the apex from ear to 
ear with a high back head, and slop- 
ing downward to the forehead, with a 
much coarser constitution and less har- 
monious physiognomy than in the case 
of the first boy, whose forehead is full, 
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high, and long from the ears, and his 
head high in the centre in the region of 
veneration, and but moderate in self- 
esteem with large Conscientiousness, 
Approbativeness and only average De- 
structiveness. Yet nine months only is 
he the junior of his lawless brother. 
“'Train up a child in the way he should 
go,” is a difficult task applied here, with- 
out phrenology to aid and direct, now 
that education in general has failed. 
Teacher, parent, friends, relatives, and 
acquaintances have all pronounced him 
unmanageable and ungovernable. Phre- 
nology receives ‘him a_pick-pocket, 
and a runaway from home, describes 
his peculiar deficiencies and how to im- 
prove and harmonize the faculties. He 
becomes a reformed and worthy mem- 
ber of society. Again, one boy is full in 
the temporal lobe, possessing large per- 
ceptives and capability for a mechanical 
occupation; another is lacking in 
mechanical ingenuity, but possesses 
literary ability. They are in the same 
office, were trained in the same class 
and school, one goes in search of “a job 
on the line ” in anticipation of becom- 
ing an engine-driver (his love of me- 
chanism is so strong a magnet). It 
shocks his friends to see his greasy 
clothes instead of the smart attire of a 
junior clerk, nevertheless he is happy 
and in his element among mechanism 
and the day is never too long. The 
other boy writes competitive articles for 
the “ weekly penny readers,” and gains 
a prize, neglects his computations, his 
reckonings, bookkeeping, and goes 
wrong. He gets reprimanded, deter- 
mines to be an author, an editor, or at 
least a novelist, and detests the thought 
of being an accountant. He leaves the 
office and eventually secures an occupa- 
tion in a journalist’s office. He is at the 
foot of the hill, at the top of which he 
sees his “ life’s purpose,” for which he 
is by nature adapted, and life is happier 
and success more certain. True educa- 
tion should enable us to train the young 
so that they may daily grow stronger in 
body and mind, with special attention 
to each function and faculty wherever 
deficiency is observed or excess mani- 
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fested. Equal attention should also be 
given to the training of the affections, 
propensities, moral and religious senti- 
ments, as is given to the intellectual fac- 
ulties. 

The early education of the muscular 
system, the right carriage of the body, 
a graceful movement and confident de- 
meanor should also be encouraged to 
overcome the bashful reticence often 
manifest. 

Those intended for Art should have 
a special artistic education; those for 
mechanics or merchandise should be en- 
abled to commence their life work from 
the infant school, and thus save much 
valuable time and money, and the 
trouble of unlearning, or the need of 
re-learning. 

Each child should have his or her life 
mapped out according to the indica- 
tions of its natural gifts. 

A Council of Phrenologists could, by 
the classing of the children into differ- 
ent groups, differentiate the mechanical, 
the musical, the artistic, the literary, 
the mercantile, etc., and thus save un- 
told failure, and immense expenditure 
of time and money both to the nation 
and private individuals, and secure 
every man his right occupation by his 
education. 

Why not have trained the mechanical 
boy in mechanism from the beginning? 
Why not have educated the literary 
scholar in the way he should go from 
the outset? Why not give the mercan- 
tile boy and the musical girl the advan- 
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tage of childhood and its pleasures in 
learning that for which they were most 
particularly endowed. “ Poets are born 
not made.” The same applies to every 
trade, business, and profession; chil- 
dren are either born to be “ Hewers of 
wood or drawers of water” and all the 
coercion of compulsory methods of gen- 
eral education only defeat the end in 
view. “Every man to his trade” and 
as the boy or girl is father or mother of 
the future man or woman, childhood in- 
dicates their future destiny, and par- 
ents, guardians, and teachers have the 
responsibility of seeing that from in- 
fancy their charges are educated in ac- 
cordance with their peculiar qualifica- 
tions and specific gifts of adaptation. A 
grain of wheat under no condition of at- 
tention or culture ever becomes an ear 
of oats or vice versa, nor is a thistle ever 
converted into a rose. Genera and 
species exist in human beings, equally 
distinct as in plants and animals, and 
each should be educated in obedience 
to natural laws here indicated. 

The result would be a happier, wiser, 
and nobler—because more contented 
and successful—world; each man in his 
right vocation, gaining the highest re- 
sults, promoting health and longevity, 
the result of general economy of body, 
brain, and mind without the friction 
now so predominant on every hand. 
Physiology and Phrenology are the 
royal roads to the education of the race, 
and the emancipation of future genera- 
tions. 


PHRENOTYPES AND SIDE-VIEWS.—NO. 15.—EDWARD BELLAMY. 
By H. S. Drayton, M.D. 


Happening on a fine portrait of Mr. 
Bellamy, the author of that well known 
book “ Looking Backward,” we are led 
to comment a little concerning the type 
of man this writer on certain vexing 
social problems represents. <A brief ex- 
amination of his physiognomy satisfies 
that te characterize him as a theorist, a 
weaver of schemes utopian or ideal with 
threads of superficial strength, but of 


interior weakness; a philanthropist, 
earnest enough in his desire to improve 
the condition of the masses, but faulty 
and impractical in his view of the eco- 
nomical relations subsisting between 
classes; a radical, in his presumption to 
force revolutionary changes upon so- 
ciety and to subordinate the strong to 
the weak, the energetic and capable to 
the listless and incompetent, would be 
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unfair and not a little discreditable to 
the physiognomist. 

Looked at candidly and soberly, this 
face is not that of a man who surrenders 
himself hastily to a taking idea. The 
general organization impresses you that 
he does not belong to the “crank” order 
but is a careful, considerate student—a 
critic indeed who is quick to appreciate 
the inconsequent, and logical enough to 
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sideration of the various issues that an 
important topic may involve. 

The quality is exceedingly fine—a 
nature withal very sensitive, on its in- 
tuitive side, and remarkably quick in 
perceiving the relations of things. 
There is much of the theorist in this 
mental constitution, but there is also 
much of the scientist—that class of 
scientist that draws from his observa- 
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avoid being misled by the sophistry of 
others, or to attempt to deceive by a pre- 
tence of reasoning. It is a face on 
which education and the systematic 
pursuit of certain lines of study have set 
their marks. It is a refined face as well 
as a kind and frank one. We do not 
note that narrowness of spirit or special 
tendency of thought that renders men 
cramped and one-sided, especially re- 
garding questions that are of peculiar 
interest to them. The head is broad, es- 
pecially in the domain of reason and 
imagination; the mind correlatively is 
broad in its grasp of ideas, in its con- 





tion of the facts of nature material for 
the discovery of principles and pro- 
cesses, and thus does he become the 
philosopher who arrays systems and 
syntheses that go far toward explaining 
the origin and meaning of phenomena. 
This is the attitude of such men as Far- 
aday, Humboldt, Draper, and Tyndall 
to the scientific world. 

But Mr. Bellamy has employed his 
scientific vision to a domain of human 
interests, and sought to resolve certain 
burning problems in economical sociol- 
ogy. The social progress of the com- 
munity has been his study. Looking 
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behind the signs of a material prosper- 
ity, that might be a thin, illusory veneer- 
ing, he has analyzed the condition of tine 
masses, and in the spirit of the moral 
reformer endeavored to add to his solu- 
tion of the causes of the vicious and un- 
happy state of affairs, a plan for the bet- 
terment of society. 

The impulsive coloring of motive 
springs mainly from the stronger senti- 
ment in one’s mentality. Mr. Bellamy’s 
stronger sentiments are Benevolence 
and the instincts that constitute family 
relationship. Then, too, the ideal and 
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organizing faculties are remarkably 
powerful in his intellectual prevision. 
He is of the type socialist—a humani- 
tarian socialist. Mr. Tourgee makes 
large account of Christian socialism and 
appeals to our sympathy on that or the 
religious side of our nature and habit, 
but we are inclined to think that Mr. 
Bellamy would not so emphasize the re- 
ligious phase, while he certainly could 
appeal to the conscience, and our fra- 
ternal sense as a fundamental reason for 
our participation in his scheme of com- 
munity benefit and advance. 


THE AMATEUR PHRENOLOGICAL CLUB. 


(ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS.) 


By Etste Cassett Sirs. 


Il. 


HOW IT PROGRESSED. 


Well, our first meeting was a pro- 
nounced success. Four of the ladies 
came and brought two others with them, 
so with Mrs. A~— and myself we had 
a cosy little company of eight. We 
spent the first hour in organizing and re- 
viewing the line of general study we 
would have to pursue. I am the proud 
possessor of the Student’s Set and Mrs. 
A brought her fine, new bust, with 
all the improved classifications marked 
upon it; so we had no difficulty in out- 
lining a practical and _ interesting 
course. As to the organization, Mrs. 
A—— was unanimously pronounced 
the most suitable leader, and that was 
the only officer appointed. 

As we were all nearly strangers to 
each other, it was suggested that we 
spend the remainder of the evening in 
getting acquainted, phrenologically. O, 
that was great fun! By the aid of the 
bust and occasional helps from Mrs. 
A and myself, we came to know 
each other quite well, and to establish 
among us a strong fraternal feeling, 
which in time was to grow to be a 
stronger bond. With much wit and 
merriment we gave to each other such 











names as seemed appropriate to our in- 
dividual characteristics. One tall, fair 
girl with a serious air, we styled the 
Philosopher. Another, sprightly, pe- 
tite and shrewd, we called the Critic. 
One had large Form, Color and Ideality, 
and someone whispered that she had a 
picture hanging in the Louvre in Paris, 
so we naturally pronounced her the Ar- 
tist. And somehow, we couldn’t help 
naming another the Angel, she was so 
gentle and spirituelle. Incidentally the 
name of Lady Bountiful became fast- 
ened upon Mrs. A , Suggested prob- 
ably by my own endearing term and 
evinced by the predominating influence 
of her benevolence over her every word 
and deed. The hour spent thus was 
fraught with such happy results that we 
resolved to devote a part of each meet- 
ing to profitable conversation. 

Next week we met again—the same 
delightful little company. Our leader 
gave us an excellent lesson, and it was 
very gratifying to see how the class had 
observed and remembered the divisions 
and subdivisions of the head. Someone 
had found a current number of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL on a news- 
stand, and read therefrom an instruc- 
tive selection; so the conversation hour 
came quickly, and all were eager for it. 
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“T have been assiduously studying 
my own cranium this week,” said the 
Student, “ and I’ve made a startling dis- 
covery.” 

“Why, how tragic! ” exclaimed one 
we called the Pessimist. ‘ That’s it,” 
replied the Student, and you will all 
agree with her when I tell you that I 
made the remarkable observation that 
one-half my head is larger than the 
other.” 

Everybody laughed, and the Student 
blushed confusedly. “I do not doubt 
it,” said our leader, still smiling. “ It 
is nearly always the case that the left 
hemisphere of the brain in an active 
person, especially one who exercises 
their mental powers to a good degree, 
develops more in size than the convolu- 
tions of the right hemisphere. The left 
side of the brain, you know, corresponds 
to the right side of the body, which 
is usually more active.” 

“T saw a man yesterday,” the Critic 
observed, “whose forehead fairly 
slanted from his eye-brows to the top of 
his head, which was high. I know him 
to be a man of splendid intelligence and 
rare business capacity, yet you said in 
our first lesson that such a forehead was 
usually an indication of stupidity, if not 
actual imbecility.” 

“ And I also told you,” replied Mrs. 
A , “that the only accurate way to 
measure brain-capacity was to closely 
observe the distance from the opening 
of the ear to a given point or organ. 
The man you describe undoubtedly pos- 
sessed very large perceptive organs 
which made the intellectual group lo- 
cated just above, appear comparatively 
small. If you had noticed carefully, I 
dare say, you would have observed a 
good length of fibre from the orifice of 
the ear to the slope of the forehead.” 

“Why, I did observe that to be a 
fact,” interposed the Critic, “ but I did 
not consider its significance.” 

“You spoke of his top-head being 
high,” continued our leader. “ As you 
did not judge from the proper stand- 
point perhaps you were deceived there 
also. The head at Veneration may have 
appeared high only by comparison with 
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his sloping forehead.” “That, too, 
must have been true,” admitted the 
Critic, “ for the man is an avowed athe- 
ist.” 

During this discussion I had been in- 
advertently watching the growth of a 
clever pencil-sketch on the leaf of a 
small tablet, under the skilful fingers 
of the Artist, so was somewhat prepared 
for her appropriate corroboration of 
Mrs. A ’s last remarks. “I think 
the brain-formation you referred to last 
week must bear something of this ap- 
pearance, would it not?” she asked. 
The sketch she held up was evidently 
that of an idiot, or nearly so, as the ex- 
pression of the features plainly proved. 

“Yes,” was the reply, “you have 
caught the idea precisely. And as you 
are so dextrous with your pencil I am 
sure we will find your aid of much inter- 
est and value in our future work. 

“The study of physiognomy is very 
essential in determining phrenolog- 
ically the status of life in which a per- 
son is living. Although the formation 
of the brain is incontrovertible in de- 
termining a person’s possibilities, a close 
study of the physiognomy (in the broad 
sense of the term, i.e., including the 
whole man) is necessary to determine 
just to what degree his inherent powers 
are developed into activity and useful- 
ness; and also with what other elements 
of brain-function each is operating.” 

“You spoke to-night,” said the 
Angel, “ of there being two distinct di- 
visions of the brain to express morality 
and spirituality, and if I observed cor- 
rectly, you located them in two widely 
different groups. I had always locked 
upon the moral and spiritual natures as 
practically one. That is, I was always 
taught to believe that  spiritually- 
minded people naturally expressed a 





. high degree of morality.” 


“Well, they don’t,” said the Pessi- 
mist, sharply. “I know plenty of peo- 
ple who are pious as priests on Sunday, 
but for the remainder of the week un- 
scrupulously disobey every scriptural 
commandment that does not betray 
them into the hands of the law.” 

“You speak bitterly,” replied the 
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Philosopher, “and perhaps you have 
reason to. I myself stood quite recently 
by the dying bed of a woman and heard 
her express to her pastor her hope in 
heaven and the eternal reward she felt 
sure awaited her, and even uttered a fer- 
vent prayer; while not two hours after 
his departure she deliberately put her 
signature to a will that left the only rel- 
ative she had in the world and who had 
faithfully sacrificed health and happi- 
ness for many years for her sake, no 
other alternative but charity or the 
poor-house. I was indignant enough to 
destroy the cruel will before the wom- 
an’s eyes, yet I could not for a moment 
doubt her religious sincerity.” 

All turned eager eyes on our leader, 
awaiting her reply. “ How the weary 
world needs the light of Phrenology to 
reveal the paths of peace,” exclaimed 
Mrs. A , her own eyes bright with 
tears.” This one truth, dear girls, will 
give you more heart-rest than any other 
one I have in store for you. The organ 
that governs morality (Conscientious- 
ness, is wisely located in direct relation 
to Firmness, Approbativeness and Self- 
Esteem, with Cautiousness just below, 
as you see on this chart. 

“A person, as you know, may be ex- 
actingly moral while he may have no 
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possibility of expressing any marked 
degree of spirituality. It depends, of 
course, on the shape of his head. And 
it is just as true that a person having 
large Spirituality and Veneration may 
be very religious, yet owing to his small 
Conscientiousness, be utterly lacking in 
moral discipline. We will admit that 
religion cannot be of much use to such 
a person, save as a source of emotional 
pleasure; still his nature is better with 
than without it, and no man should be 
condemned because he is unfortunate 
enough to be lacking in either one part 
or the other. 

“ There are materialists by name and 
by nature, and you have only to study 
the brain-capacity to determine at once 
whether one is or is not capable of re- 
ceiving and adopting the truth.” 

“0, I am so grateful to know all 
this,” said the Angel. A little cloud of 
doubt has been lifted from my mind, 
and I feel as if I was better acquainted 
with God than ever before. I am sure 
that my life and that of others will be 
greatly blessed by the sublime truths 
that Phrenology is able to teach me.” 

“T, too, feel the same,” said an- 
other. 

“ And I,” “ And I,” came a chorus of 
voices. 


(To be continued.) 





PHRENOLOGY AN AID TO THE LINGUIST. 
By E. G. Braprorp. 


It may be somewhat surprising to as- 
sert that Phrenology may be made an 
aid to him who desires to use language 
with correctness of diction, but such the 
writer believes to be the case. In focus- 
ing our eyes on the main point of inter- 
est—the placing of the right man in the 
right place, and that still greater of- 
fice of helping him to know himself— 
some of the lesser objects to the right 
and the left escape our vision. 

It has been said that most of our wars 
are verbal, and if phrenological science 
can do aught toward terminating such, 
as well as others of a more material kind, 


it is a subject not unworthy our atten- 
tion. 

The profound yet critical mind of 
Combe thus distinguishes between the 
words “ virtue ” and “ merit”: “ There 
is a distinction between virtue and merit 
which it is important to understand. 
Virtue consists in actions in harmony 
with all our faculties ; merit, in actions 
performed in obedience to the dictates 
of the moral sentiments and enlight- 
ened intellect in opposition to the solic- 
itations of the propensities.” 

H. W. Shaw says: “ Virtue does not 
consist in the absence of the passions, 
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but in the control of them.” If we ac- 
cept the definition of virtue as laid down 
by Combe, which is evidently the true 
one, we see that this is almost an exact 
definition of merit. 

Locke, too, seems to be under the 
same mistaken idea in regard to virtue. 
“ All virtue,” he says, “ lies in a power 
of denying our own desires where rea- 
son does not authorize them.” Substi- 
tute the word merit for virtue, and, ac- 
cording to phrenological ideas, the defi- 
nition is correct. 

Goethe, though perhaps not a phre- 
nologist, has struck a truer note when 
he says: “ Our virtues and vices spring 
from one root” (in other words, from 
the use and abuse of good faculties). If 
Plato had lived in our time, and ex- 
changed his own somewhat mystical 
philosophy for the true science of hu- 
man nature, he would not have assert- 
ed: “ Virtue is voluntary, vice invol- 
untary.” This may do for those that 
would view the genus homo as arrayed 
in saintly innocence, commendable for 
their good deeds but not responsible for 
their shortcomings. Here, then, we find 
an essential disagreement between two 
masterly minds, the one the prince of 
German poets, the other the foremost of 
pagan philosophers. 

The theory, then, is this: Language 
being an expression of the conditions 
and manifestations of the mental facul- 
ties, the person who is conversant with 
those faculties, their conditions, and 
their manifestations, as discovered to 
him by Phrenology, is able to test his 
words as the goldsmith does his metal, 
rejecting the base and the spurious and 
accepting only the genuine. So, to 
make this article as practical as pos- 
sible, let us test some of those words 
that are common to our daily conversa- 
tion, the small change, as it were, of 
talk. 

There is a little word that, like a boy’s 
jack-knife, we manage to saw with and 
bore with and whittle and screw and 
file with ; like some of those dim and 
misty halos that are appended to the 
pictured heads of old-time saints, we af- 
fix it to various parts of speech, thereby 
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giving them a general effect of lumi- 
nousness, a mysterious and undefined 
approval. I refer to the word “ nice.” 
Like the storied coat which fitted every 
man equally well, we attach it with the 
greatest sang froid to this, that, and 
the other. 

The butcher, as he runs his thumb 
lovingly along the keen edge of his 
knife. or cleaver, says to himself, 
“'That’s a nice hog.” And thoughts of 
pork tenderloins, fat hams, and sundry 
considerations of profit course through 
his mind. Within ten feet of him, as 
she trips along the street, a dansel of 
tender years, with roses in her cheeks 
as well as in her hands, looks at the lat- 
ter and whispers, “ How nice these roses 
are!” and revels in their beauty and 
their fragrance, and the thought, may- 
hap, of the giver. 

Although the writers lays claim to 
some analogical power, laying the rose 
and the hog side by side (’tis often 
done), he fails to see any striking re- 
semblance, except that the butcher and 
the maiden are equally pleased in con- 
templating these respective objects. 
Nice is essentially connected with con- 
struction ; it combines in itself the 
meanings of delicacy and exactness. Let 
every reader think of “ nice” when he 
uses it in connection with the organ of 
Constructiveness, and, if he applies it 
wrongly, he will do so knowingly. We 
appropriately speak of the works of a 
watch as “ nice.” 

How frequent the phrase, “I have 
got it.” Somebody has said that this 
word “got” is the most abused word 
in the English language. When I say, 
“T have a rare book in my library,” I 
speak correctly ; that is to say, it is in 
my possession. I got it ; now I have it. 
My Acquisitiveness, my Eventuality, 
my Self-Esteem, and my Combativeness, 
with Acquisitiveness in the vanguard, 
started out and ran it down to earth, to 
use a sportsman’s term ; when I had se- 
cured it, Acquisitiveness, having lost 
some of his followers, went into partner- 
ship with Firmness, and tucked the 
treasure away in the choicest corner of 
my book-case. “ Get ” or “ got ” express 
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activity, aggression, striving ; “ have” 
expresses possession. 

Let us consider for a moment the two 
words “offensive” and “ obnoxious,” 
used by many persons interchangeably. 
When a tyrant makes a decree that is 
injurious to our interests and oppres- 
sive to our liberty, the decree is offensive 
to us; we disregard it, override it, 
trample it under foot—we annihilate it, 
if we can, just as we would a poisonous 
reptile or a ravenous beast that threat- 
ened our existence. We do not vent our 
protest and our indignation against the 
statute. But the tyrant is obnoxious to 
us; he is blameworthy ; he deserves 
our censure, and may be exposed to our 
violence. In the former case, our De- 
structiveness was aroused ; in the lat- 
ter, Destructiveness and Self-Esteem 
were working together in equal exasper- 
ation. 

We often hear people say, “ What did 
you observe?” They mean to say, 
What did you say? Observe has to do 
primarily with Individuality ; it means 
to take heed, keep in view. 

Some words have become, through 
popular misuse, largely distorted from 
their original meanings, so largely that 
it is seldom that we find a writer that 
uses them correctly. If we wowld trans- 
mit our thoughts to others, we must not 
only think clearly, but we must speak 
clearly ; and, unless popular usage has 
entirely changed the meaning of a word, 
it is safer to use it in its correct sense 
or to forego the use of it altogether, and 
express the idea by some other avail- 
able word. 

Three words that are largely used 
wrongly nowadays are “ alluded,” “ par- 
tially,” and “appreciate.” Allusion is 
the child of Mirthfulness, a sly, capri- 
cious creature, dealing in hints and in- 
nuendoes, and not the offspring of the 
voluble old faculty of Language, or 
plain, matter - of - fact Individuality. 
Speakers say, “I allude to such a pas- 
sage, this or that occurrence, ete.” They 
mean to say, I speak of, I refer to. Al- 
lusion is a playful touching on, a mirth- 
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ful reference, a jocose indication ; “ Al- 
lusion is the by-play of language.” 

Instead of saying, The house was par- 
tially destroyed by fire, we should say 
partly ; that is to say, part of it was de- 
stroyed. Partial means with unjust or 
unreasonable bias. <A partial judge is 
not a piece of a judge, but a complete 
and perfect abomination (if we may be 
allowed to express our opinion on that 
subject); an impartial judge glories in 
the light of justice, and holds the scales 
with an even hand. Partial, then, has 
to do with the leaning, or bias, of some 
faculty or faculties against the dictates 
of Conscience and Intellect. “ Partial 
idiocy ” may be literally true, meaning 
such a warping of the mental faculties 
as to throw the mind out of balance ; 
but that is not the usual acceptation of 
the term. 

Appreciation means the cognizance 
of real worth or value; it does not mean 
a rising of value, an increase. It really 
means sympathy, at-one-ness, a knowing 
and realizing of the thing contemplated 
by our faculties intellectual or affective. 
Stocks rise or fall, increase or decrease, 
in value ; they do not appreciate or de- 
preciate. 

We should not speak of an equal as an 
affable man ; “ affable ” means an easy, 
courteous, considerate manner to infe- 
riors, and it proceeds from a combina- 
tion of Self-esteem and Agreeableness. 

“ Bountiful” and “ plentiful” we 
sometimes confound. “ Bountiful” 
means liberal, kind, beneficent ; it has 
its source in Benevolence, and, of 
course, can be applied only to persons. 
Plentiful is that condition of abundance 
that affects the various organs interest- 
ed—the lover of books is delighted with 
a large library, the epicure with a plen- 
tiful repast, ete. 

These are but samples, but they show 
that he who would study the niceties of 
language and express himself fittin:!y 
may find in a knowledge of his mental 
faculties as explained by Phrenology a 
means of help and guidance to aid him 
in the selection of the right words. 
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PEOPLE OF NOTE, 


ANTHONY J. MUNDELLA. 

The Right Hon. Anthony J. Mun- 
della, M. P. for the Brightside Division 
of Sheffield, and twice President of the 
Board of Trade, with a seat in the Cab- 
inet, died in London on July 21st of 
paralysis. 

Mr. Mundella, who belonged to the 
Radical w ing of the Liberal party, was 
born in 1825. On his father’s side he 
was of Italian descent. He received a 
liberal education, and was subsequently 
engaged in the staple trade of Notting- 
ham, where he became Sheriff in 1852. 
In 1859 he organized the first courts of 
arbitration for the settlement of trade 
disputes, and this was the most impor- 
tant incident of his career, though he 
subsequently occupied a large place in 
the public eye in the development of 
public education and British commerce. 
In 1868 he entered Parliament as an ad- 
vanced Liberal, representing Sheffield 
until 1885, when he was returned by 
the Brightside Division of Sheffield. 
From 1880 to 1885 he was vice-presi- 
dent of the Council on Education, and 
a Charity Commissioner. In 1886 Mr. 
Gladstone offered him the portfolio ot 
President of the Board of Trade, with 
a seat in the Cabinet, a post which he 
resigned, of course, when the Gladstone 
Ministry went out of office over the 
Home Rule question. When Mr. Glad- 
stone returned to power in 1892, he of- 
fered Mr. Mundella the same portfolio, 
which was accepted and held until 1894. 
Mr. Mundella established the Labor De- 
partment of the Board of Trade, and 
founded “The Board of Trade Jour- 
nal” and “The Labor Gazette.” He 
was president of the British and For- 
eign School Society, the National Edu- 
cation Association and the Association 
of Technical Institutes. During his 
Parliamentary career he was a leading 
member of several royal commissions on 
labor, education of the blind and the 
Poor Law Schools. He was a fluent and 
forcible speaker, equally effective in the 


House of Commons, on the hustings and 
in public meetings of a non-politival 
character. His addresses on labor, con- 
ciliation and arbitration, education and 
economics, and his statistical publica- 
tions, have long held an enviable rank. 
He was a man of fine presence and pol- 
ished manners, had travelled exten- 
sively and was a liberal patron of the 






ANTHONY J. 


MUNDELLA. 


fine arts. He enjoyed the personal 
friendship of Mr. Gladstone. 

Mundella was a most eflicient, prac- 
tical, far-seeing man, and his personal- 
ity was one of the most marked that we 
had the pleasure of examining in the 
House of Parliament. The arch of the 
brow, it will be seen, was exceptionally 


full and powerful. F. 


JEAN INGELOW. 


Miss Jean Ingelow, the distinguished 
poet and novelist, died in London, July 
20th. She was in her seventy-seventh 
year. 
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Jean Ingelow was the daughter of 
William Ingelow, and was born in Bos- 
ton, England, in 1820. She wrote 
many poems and several novels that 
have had a wide popularity in England 
and the United States. Her first vol- 
ume of poems reached its twenty-third 
edition in 1863. She also published “ A 
Story of Doom” in 1867, and a third 
volume of poems in 1885. Among her 
prose books are “Stories Told to a 
Child,” “‘ Mopsa the Fairy,” “ Studies 
for Stories ” and four novels, “ Off the 





JEAN INGELOW. 


Skelligs,” “ Fated to Be Free,” “ Sarah 
de Berenger ” and “ Don John.” 

We have often visited her beautiful 
home in the Lake District in Cumber- 
land, and hardly wonder that she was 
retiring in habits and mode of life, when 
surrounded by such exquisite scenery, 
that gave Inspiration to the immortal 
bard Wordsworth. Her head indicates 
exceptional modesty and reserve. She 
was possessed of fine sentiment, keen 
sympathies, and good taste. She en- 
joyed a great share of contemporary rep- 
utation, and the quality of her work on 
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the whole placed her by the side of Mrs. 
Hemans, Letitia Landon, and Frances 
Havergal. Her lyric gift was perhaps a 
little more genuine than any of these 
three, and certain of her songs have in- 
spired music of more than a merely pop- 
ular quality. But it was through touch- 
ing the sensibility of the tens of thou- 
sands, rather than the approval of those 
who care most deeply for poetry as an 
art, that Miss Ingelow won her wide 
reputation. 

There is no doubt that some of Miss 
Ingelow’s poetry will be known by 
students of the work of our time a hun- 
dred years hence. 

The obituaries of Miss Jean Inge- 
low are all very short, and yet it should 
not be forgotten that over 200,000 
copies of her works have been sold in 
the United States. She had a morbid 
aversion to all publicity, and always re- 
fused to be interviewed or to have her 
photograph inserted in any paper. For 
many years she gave three times a week 
what she calied a copyright dinner to 
twelve poor persons. The special qual- 
ification of her guests was having been 
“just discharged from a hospital.” 


DR. PEEBLES IN CEYLON AND INDIA. 


The following is an extract from a 
letter just received from the doctor: 


Only a few days since I returned to 
Ceylon from a long tour through 
Southern India, seeing temples, tonks, 
ruins, pagodas, Fakirs, Yogis and 
jugglers to my heart’s content. The 
weather was intensely hot; thermom- 
eter standing from 102 to 122 in the 
shade. 

Poor, plague-stricken, famine- 
scourged, poverty-cursed India! Eng- 
land has governed the country for 200 
years, squeezing the financial life out 
of the people through taxation; and 
yet, they infinitely prefer English to 
Mohammedan rule. 

The two worst curses of India are, 
the ignorance of her women and child 
marriage. A Hindu said to me the 
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other day: “I’ve but one child—a girl 
11 years old—married.” Has she ever 
seen her husband? “Qh, no; he lives 
in an adjoining village, and she will not 
see him until the day of their marriage. 
They will not go to living together un- 
der a year.” Often they are married 
much younger. Girls ust be married 
—trather sold according to custom. No 
wonder they are an effeminate race. 

Swami Vivekananda, who appeared 
so gorgeously arrayed at the World’s 
Parliament of Religions, and who has 
since been on a lecture tour through 
America enlightening people on the old 
Yoga philosophy and the Yoga practice, 
had better do a little missionary work 
in his own country—a country largely 
of ignorance and beggars. I met some 
very intelligent Brahmins, with minds 
given to metaphysics and meditation. 
They are social, kind hearted and cour- 
teous to those of their own caste. And 
this caste is another curse in the coun- 
try. English railways are doing a good 
deal to break up the castesystem.—Phil- 
osophical Journal. 


Dr. Peebles has one of the most 
symmetrical heads I have ever ex- 
amined. C. F. W. 


DR. JOSEPH HURFORD. 


Dr. Joseph Hurford passed away at 
his home in New Brighton, Pa., July 6, 
1897, at the age of eighty-seven. He was 
a lecturer and practitioner in Phrenol- 
ogy for many years and retained his in- 
terest in it to the end. A biographical 
sketch of him was published in the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for June, 
1890, and a brief additional one in the 
September number, 1893. 

He was born at Cadiz, Ohio, October 
5, 1809. He had a Water Cure estab- 
lishment in Ohio, and was related to 
many prominent men and women. 

His early reading of law was prose- 
cuted by the light of the lard lamp dur- 
ing the summer, and the flickering blaze 
of a wood fire during the winter. At the 
time of his beginning to lecture on the 
science of phrenology, few, if any, 


lecturers on that subject had visited 
Harrison county, where his first efforts 
were made. Mr. Hurford later ex- 
tended his lecture field. His success as 
an eye and ear specialist at Salem may 
be briefly shown by stating that in one 
year he inserted 10 artificial eyes and 
cured 140 cases of sore eyes and deaf- 
ness. He was a descendant of Lord 
John Hurford, of England, and of John 
Hurford, who came with William Penn 
to Pennsylvania. He was educated in a 
log school-house and at Mount Pleasant 
seminary. At 20 years of age he began 
the study of dentistry and was a success- 
ful dentist. He married Miss Rebecca 
Ann Welsh, of Washington, Pa., who 
died in 1885. His life was a checkered 
and eventful one, and he was known all 
over this State and Ohio. 

He was an exceptionally gifted man, 
and possessed a well-developed brain, a 
most available intellect, and versatile 
mind. In features and built he very 
much resembled my brother, O. 8. Fow- 
ler, but was much taller, measuring six 
feet and four inches, while my brother 
was less than six feet, and was born six 
days later than Dr. Hurford. 

C. Fowler Wells. 


* OLIVER OPTIC,” 


William Taylor Adams, known widely 
to young readers as Oliver Optic, who 
died in Boston on March 27, was born 
at Medway, Mass., on July 30, 1822. 
He started life as a teacher, and was ap- 
pointed principal of a grammar school 
in Dorchester in 1842. He was succes- 
sively usher and principal of the Boyls- 
ton School in Boston, and later was 
transferred, at his own request, to the 
Bowditch School. He resigned the lat- 
ter situation in 1865, to devote himself 
entirely to literary work. He was a 
member of the school committee of Dor- 
chester, Mass., where he went to live, 
and a zealous worker in the cause of ed- 
ucation. He travelled extensively, and 
endeavored to make the details of geog- 
raphy and history in his tales for the 
young as accurate and reliable as they 
could be made. . 


| 
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The list of these books is, indeed, a 
long one. It comprises 116 volumes, di- 
vided into several series, without count- 
ing nine volumes of Oliver Optic’s Mag- 
azine (1867-75). Mr. Adams edited, 
also, for many years “ Our Little Ones’ 
Annual.” The total circulation of his 
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the base of 
the brain, and the strong expression of 
sympathy in the lofty cupoia-formcd 
top head. 

He had a healthy organization also, 
which added to his warm and ardent 
social nature. F. 


practical intellect at 





MR. W. T. AVAMS. 
Kindly lent by ‘‘ The Literary Digest.” 


books is estimated at 500,000 copies, a 
number that is likely to grow, as Mr. 
Adams succeeded from the start in win- 
ning the favor of his young readers, and 
kept it to the last. 

Mr. Adams possessed a fine vital 
temperament. He was a thoroughly 


genial man and was in his element when 
writing for the cause of children. Look 
at the genial countenance, the lines of 
hospitality, the broad, cogitative nose, 
the kind and restful look of the eye, the 





REV. ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL, A.M. 


Ever since the time when woman was 
allowed to open her mouth in public 
has she been prominent in the domain 
of the ministry, and it appears from a 
study of her organization that she is 
particularly gifted to fill the require- 
ments of such a position. 

If we look back a little in the history 
of America, we shall find that Anne 
Hutchinson, who arrived in Boston in 
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1634, was one of the first to show an in- 
clination to preach in this country. 
Later on, we find Mary Fisher and Ann 
Austin were workers in the same field of 
thought. Lucretia Mott was another 
worthy instrument in the cause of the 
Master and her purity of thought, ele- 
vation of mind, and sincerity of pur- 
pose, are strong indications of what 
woman’s iniluence was at that period. 

In 1774 Ann Lee began preaching in 
this country, and her doctrines, like 
those of Anne Hutchinson and Lucre- 
tia Mott, are too well known to need 
more than a mention here. We find 
soon after this time, Susanna Wesley, 
the real foundress of Methodism in 
England, and Barbara Heck in this 
country, gave an impetus to another 
section of religious thought. 

A little later we find the Countess of 
Huntington figuring prominently as 
the head of another distinct religious 
line of thought; so that one section 
alone cannot claim woman as the herald 
of its beliefs. 

In more recent times, the opening of 
the Hartford Theological and a number 
of other Seminaries is a noteworthy sign 
of the advancement of the times. The 
general fitness of woman preachers in 
mission fields, and the significant fact 
that Oberlin Theological Seminary 
graduated its first women students in the 
persons of Rev. Antoinette Brown Black- 
well, and Mrs. Lettice Smith Holmes 
forty-seven years ago, was a notable fact 
in this then new field for woman’s intel- 
lect. Oberlin College has added other 
students’ names to its list, and prints 
the names of these women upon the tri- 
ennial catalogues. These are straws 
upon the rising tide of favor toward the 
woman ministry. 

Under the Congregational system, 
any church may ordain for itself a 
woman whom it may choose as a pastor, 
and this has been done in several in- 
stances. In 1849 the Congregational 
Church introduced the order of Deacon- 
esses, and Mrs. Blackwell told me that: 

“ At the time of my ordination, forty- 
four years ago, I was pastor of the 
church of South Butler and Savannah, 
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New York State. The church called a 
council to ordain me, and install me as 
the regular minister. It was an ortho- 
dox society in regular standing among 
other Congregational churches, and the 
ordination was quite according to prece- 
dent, though doubtless the Congrega- 
tional body, as a whole, would not have 
ordained a woman either then or to-day, 
but churches have ordained a number 
of women, recorded in their regular 
year-books.” 

In passing, let us remember the Rev. 
Louise 8. Baker, pastor of the Ortho- 
dox Congregational Church in Nan- 
tucket, Mass., who was ordained by the 
deacons of that Church in 1884, two of 
the four deacons being women. Also, 
we find the Universalist Church in 1860 
recognized the Rev. Olympia Brown 
Willis, and the Unitarian Theological 
Seminary at Meadville recognized Au- 
gusta Chapin. Disciples’ Universalist 
Seminaries opened their doors to wom- 
en students a decade after refusing to 
admit a woman to their classes. 

Every one, more or less, has heard of 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who is a 
preacher of well known ability. She 
has occupied a number of pulpits in this 
country, and when travelling abroad in 
Rome, Jerusalem and Santa Domingo, 
she has followed the same occupation, 
and this brief outline does not begin to 
touch a complete list of all the noble 
women, now several hundreds, who 
have used their inspiration in the pul- 
pit. 

We have had our Mary Livermores in 
the Unitarian Church, and the late Mrs 
Booth as a representative of woman 
preachers in the Salvation Army work, 
yet with all these facts before us, we 
recognize that woman in the pulpit is 
but a representative work in its incip- 
ient stages compared with what it will 
be in the twentieth century. 

On broaching the subject to Mrs. 
Blackwell, I ventured to ask her when 
she first began her work in this calling, 
and she said she was nine years old 
when she first felt the call to preach, 
and, half laughing, said she had been 
preaching ever since. She liked the 
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settled work of the ministry, but she 
now prefers more change and liberty, 
and devotes more time to writing of late 
years. “Do you think that women 
will be encouraged to devote them- 
selves more to this profession?” I asked. 
“ Most heartily do I indorse the opinion 
that women are adapted to this calling, 
when we look at the number of mis- 
sionaries who have swelled the list in 
foreign lands, and who have returned 
to tell us of the good work that has been 
accomplished by their labors! Look at 
the home missions that are superin- 
tended and carried on by women, and 
then after such a picture as they pre- 
sent, can we doubt that woman was not 
intended for the ministry? It seems a 
self-evident fact that woman can pro- 
claim the truth of the Bible with equal 
cogency and power as that possessed by 
her brother, and it only requires time 
for the expansion of ideas and prin- 
ciples and deep reasoning to place the 
feminine idea of yesterday’s moral law 
and equity beside that of the mascu- 
line.” 

The following are a few of the char- 
acteristics of Mrs. Brown Blackwell. 

She has a distinct Individuality of 
her own, and a favorable development 
of the Vital, Motive and Mental Tem- 
peraments which favor health, vitality 
and nervous energy. She ought not to 
know what it is to be ill, broadly speak- 
ing, for her constitution is so healthy 
that disease cannot get a good footing. 
Some people encourage and entice sick- 
ness, while other people are no friends 
to indisposition at all. The latter is the 
case with Mrs. Blackwell. Hence, from 
a physiological standpoint, her mental- 
ity has a good foundation to work upon. 
She could not preach dyspeptic or gouty 
sermons if she tried, and hers, by the 
way, is the kind of healthy life we need 
in the pulpits of to-day. 

Her Mental Temperament favors 
thought, reflection, and the consent to 
work in an elevated sphere. She raises 
others to her standard instead of lower- 
ing her standard to suit depravity. 
Therefore, whenever her influence goes, 
she is bound to make a lasting impres- 
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sion upon her hearers. It will be no- 
ticed that her head is high in the Re- 
flective Region. Hence, she will en- 
courage and favor arguments that have 
tangible reasons attached to them. 
She is not likely to propound a mys- 
tery, and then leave you in an unsettled 
state of mind, or dilemma, with regard 
to her views connected with the subject. 
Neither is she one who is liable to be- 
come fanatical, or what they called in 
the earlier days, a ranter. Her forte is 
more in the domain of Psychology and 
Philosophy. 

In the second place, the top of 
the head is almost phenomenal, and 
very exceptional now-a-days, Venera- 
tion being particularly represented. 
She must, therefore, have deep respect 
for all that is holy and sacred, and with 
her large Hope, Spirituality, Conscien- 
tiousness and Benevolence, she is in- 
clined to look hopefully forward, and 
inspire others with a trust and confi- 
dence in better things. 

Thirdly, that the crown of the head 
is not strongly developed. There ap- 
pears to be a running off or falling away 
in this region, which only tends to man- 
ifest itself in her character by a full de- 
gree of dignity and independence of 
spirit. Yet there is very little self-love, 
appreciation and confidence in her own 
powers, aside from the consecrated con- 
sciousness of her calling in certain di- 
rections. Superiority of the develop- 
ment of the top of the head gives a bias 
to her character, and a tendency toward 
philanthropic thought. As for her 
thinking that she was a great “I am,” 
or even being capable of accumulating 
self-conceit on account of her being the 
first ordained woman preacher in this 
country, nothing could be further from 
her mind. 

Fourthly, the posterior development 
of her head. Under the coil of hair, we 
find a full representation of the con- 
jugal, parental, friendly, hospitable and 
patriotic spirit. These characteristics 
also manifest themselves in the features 
of the face, and in the well proportioned 
ear. Few ladies’ heads form a better 
study for phrenological discourse than 
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the one before us, and few can mistake 
the actual and practical tendency of 
such an original, far-sighted and pains- 
taking mind. Her analytical and in- 
tuitive faculties are well represented 
and give her that power to compare, 
identify and touch various subjects with 
depth and meaning, as well as enable 
her to decipher character with ability 
and accuracy. She is not one to look at 
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thought for the large sisterhood and 
brotherhood that surround her, and as 
she grows older, she becomes more and 
more conscious of the deepening of that 
power within her, which touches all hu- 
manity, instead of being poised on a 
pivot or on a pin-head, which always 
minimizes the true conception of the 
grand plan of creation. 

Her father belonged to a good family 
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the surface of things, but goes reso- 
lutely into the metaphysics of a subject, 
and takes the hidden currents that actu- 
ate life. 

Her Language is largely represented, 
and gives her a ready command of words 
to express her ever increasing ideas. 
Constructiveness, in her case, is also a 
powerful help in the arrangement of 
her ideas, and enables her to show in- 
genuity, variety and skill in presenting 
a subject; but the key-note of her char- 
acter is her sympathy and breadth of 


of Browns, and was in the war of 1812. 
Her grandfather was an officer in the 
revolutionary war, and belonged to New 
England people. Her mother was one 
of the celebrated Morse family. 

Few women have been sought after 
more in club life for her personal_mag- 
netism and inspiration than Mrs. 
Blackwell. Hence, her time is fully oc- 
cupied, and could be triply so, were she 
to carry out all the requirements of so- 
ciety, professional and literary life. 

J. A. F, 
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THE WILL; ITS FREEDOM, AND ITS LIMITS. 


By Netson Sizer. 


Mr. D. H. Chase-—My Octogenarian 
friend and the first graduate of Wes- 
leyan University. 

Dear Sir: Your question in regard to 
the freedom of the will is an old one. 
You say, in your recent letter, “ The 
fact is, the more I study the less real 
freedom I find. Our lives seem bound 
fast by the decrees of fate or of God. 
My brain is a fixed, complex fact; he- 
redity largely fixed its developments 
and determined my character.” 

Of course you understand, my vener- 
able friend, that Phrenologists do not 
recognize, as methaphysicians do, a su- 
preme faculty, separate and distinct, 
called the Will, which rides regnant over 
all the other qualities. WILL, as we un- 
derstand it, is the consensus of all the 
elements of choice. My dog will look at 
the meat which comes in for our dinner, 
and will whine and tremble and the cor- 
ners of his mouth drool like tears. He 
wants the meat, but he remembers that 
he once had a whipping for helping him- 
self without permission, and so he de- 
cides between his dread of the whip and 
his desire for the meat. Or, I can lay a 
piece of meat down, hold up my hand 
and say, “ No, not yet,” and the dog will 
walk around it and whine and tremble, 
but he will not touch it, and then a nod 
of my head will be a signal for him to 
pitch in. Of course, in this case I am 
supreme, because the dog dreac's my dis- 
pleasure. I have trained him to dread 
it so that he lets the meat alone until I 
give him permission to take it. There 
are, however, some dogs that would lie 
beside a joint of meat if put in his 
charge and protect it against any inva- 
sion; a strange man could not steal it. 
In the case of my dog, [ama law to him, 
or he has a faculty that understands and 
dreads my displeasure; he exercises a 
Will and that will is the result of choice; 
and he chooses according as he under- 
stands the conditions involved. 

We are free as far as we are respon- 





sible, and when we get beyond the limit 
of freedom our responsibility ceases. A 
boy might be anxious to help himself to 
chestnuts as they were exposed for sale 
outside a grocery-door, but he has been 
trained on the subject, morally, and he 
does not touch them. But, suppose the 
boy were very hungry—so hungry that 
he could not bear the fast any longer, 
then he might choose to take something 
and satiate his appetite and endure the 
penalty, were it impending. To be sure, 
the fruit is forbidden, but he has a law 
in him that is stronger than the penalty 
and he takes the food because he is hun- 
gry. 

We sometimes choose between evils, 
or we choose between lesser and greater 
good. For example, we work hard 
through the hot summer months to 
gather the harvest for ourselves and for 
the cattle, and we drudge through the 
frosty winter hauling wood that shall 
keep us warm during winter and cook 
our food all the year around. There is 
reason, there is philosophy and fear con- 
nected with it. A lazy man lacks en- 
ergy. He will not work “ by reason of 
the cold,” nor will he work by reason of 
the heat, so neglects to work for a “ har- 
vest and has nothing.” 

Now, you say, your brain is fixed. 
You have a certain amount of Cautious- 
ness, of courage and of Firmness. You 
have certain elements of severity and of 
selfishness. If these are so strong that 
by a combined action of faculties you 
cannot turn the scales in favor of virtue, 
I suspect you are not blameworthy. 
Pope says God, “ binding nature fast in 
fate left free the human will.” The 
question is, is it free? It is to a certain 
extent and to a certain extent it is not 
free. I sometimes illustrate it in this 
way. Suppose there is a trellis-work 
twelve feet high with a vine stretched 
upon it, on which vine are hanging clus- 
ters of grapes. If, then, we tell a child 
five years old to go to the vine and pick 
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as many grapes as he can reach he will 
pick all the grapes within his reach and 
then he will come back and say, “ I have 
picked all I can reach. I cannot pick 
the others, they are too high.” Then if 
I say to a boy who is a little older and 
larger, “ Johnny, go and pick all the 
grapes you can reach.” He goes to the 
vine and picks the grapes that are hang- 
ing a foot higher than the first one could 
reach and comes back and repeats the 
words of the first one. Then if a larger 
boy is sent he will pick still higher, and 
if I go myself I can reach higher than 
those who preceded me, but Abraham 
Lincoln could have reached two or three 
feet higher than I could; and after the 
tallest man had picked all he could 
reach there would still be grapes beck- 
oning to us from above. Each one who 
was sent performed his duty to the best 
of his ability, and no one is to blame for 
not picking the grapes that are beyond 
his reach. A step-ladder is an economic 
invention and does not enter into the 
personal equation of responsibility. 

We are responsible only for that 
which is within our reach physically 
and mentally. We feel that we can at- 
tain a certain height, but we cannot get 
beyond that; we can achieve a certain 
amount, but we cannot do any more; we 
can run, but we cannot fly, and we do 
not feel guilty for not flying; and let us 
remember that conscience, caution and 
a sense of profit are as much a part of 
our capability as a lack of strength, or 
lack of tallness and wisdom may be a 
limit to our knowledge and ability. 

A squirrel has a nest where he stores 
up food for the winter, and when he sees 
a quart of corn from which a chicken 
has just filled her crop and walked away 
from it as if she would never need any 
more to eat, the squirrel begins to carry 
the remainder of the corn to his nest to 
be used in the future. The chicken has 
exercised Alimentiveness in satisfying 
her present hunger, but she has no such 
faculties as Acquisitiveness and Secre- 
tiveness to gather and garner, conse- 
quently when she has satisfied her hun- 
ger she leaves the rest of the corn on the 
ground. The squirrel is just as hungry 
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as the chicken was, but Acquisitiveness 
and Secretiveness say to him, “ Here is 
an abundance of corn, carry it to your 
nest to be used in the future.” So he 
works steadily carrying the corn to his 
nest without stopping to eat his dinner, 
and late in the afternoon when he has 
deposited his last cheekful and com- 
menced to satisfy his hunger, he looks 
out of his front-door and sees the 
chicken come back for her supper, but 
the ground is empty; the squirrel has 
gathered up every kernel. The squirrel 
declined to take time to gratify the 
cravings of appetite because his other 
faculties told him to secure and hide 
away the precious kernels while he had 
an opportunity to do so. 

It will be seen by this illustration 
that the instincts of Acquisitiveness and 
Secretiveness were as much a part of 
the squirrel’s make-up as Alimentive- 
ness was a part of the chicken’s make- 
up. The poor chicken had the use of 
only one faculty in the composition of 
her choice, so when that was satisfied 
she did not think or care about the fut- 
ure, while the squirrel, guided by his 
prudential faculties, took the trouble, 
denying present hunger, to store up the 
food so that he could enjoy it at his 
leisure. 

We do the same things. If there is a 
running river of pure water by our door- 
step so that when we need water we have 
merely to reach down and dip it up, we 
do not store up tanks of water in the 
house, because we know we can get it 
whenever we need it or want it; but 
when water is scarce, or is at a great dis- 
tance from us, we store it in tanks and 
reservoirs or bring it in pipes to our 
homes, and so contrive to have it when 
we need it. That is exercising ingenu- 
ity to gratify necessity. Choice employs 
talent, skill and self-denial to provide 
for returning want. 

My thought is that if we do as well as 
we can, if we think as wisely as we can, 
and live in such a way that we do not 
feel guilty or as if we had transgressed 
some law, that it is all right and that we 
are a law unto ourselves. We consider 
our children free from blame when they 
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do as well as their knowledge or 
strength warrants, but as they grow 
older and wiser we expect and require 
them to do more and do it better, and 
when they are matured they have to toe 
the mark and do as well as we do, or we 
blame them. 

If there be a God, wise, good and mer- 
ciful, He knows our make-up, He knows 
our life, our strength and our weakness; 
He knows our every sorrow and tempta- 
tion, and if we do as well as He expects 
we will do, or as well as we can do with 
our conditions and organization, we are 
accepted by Him; but when we trans- 
gress knowingly and purposely and feel 
a sense of guilt and of shame—that is, 
if we wilfully go astray, then we are 
censurable and worthy of blame. 8S. 


Recently I wrote to Mr. D. H. Chase 
asking permission to publish my quota- 
tion from him in the opening paragraph 
of this article and also to publish my 
reply and received his answer which fol- 
lows: 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., July 22, 1897. 

Dear Bro. Sizer: Hearty thanks for 
your views on freedom of will. I fully 
agree with you that it is a compound 
product, a resultant of the wiil of every 
faculty that votes on the occasion. If 
conscience or caution chance to be in- 
dulging in naps when Combativeness 
and Destructiveness are very wide 
awake, when the vote is taken, there 
may be chagrin and repentance when 
they awake and find the result. In our 
Conversational Club, composed of 
twenty-six members of Wesleyan’s Fac- 
ulty,some city pastors, three manufactu- 
rers and myself, I took this ground and 
illustrated by the case of a clergyman 
who receives a call to a new congrega- 
tion. He considers salary (Acquisitive- 
ness), leaving old friends (Friendship), 
forming new ones, the usefulness of his 
“old barrel of sermons ” in a new field 
(toil-saving for intellect), salubrity of 
the new home (Caution), etc. These 
faculties vote and will to go or to stay. 
After I had illustrated thus, the es- 
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teemed, anecdotic Rev. Dr. Hazen illus- 
trated by a case: “ A clergyman received 
a call. A few days after,’one of his par- 
ishioners met his little son and inquired 
of him his father’s decision. He replied 
that his father was still praying over it, 
but most of the furniture was packed 
up! 9 

Every brain organ is a dynamo and 
storage-battery, able to throw its power 
into every other organ at need or con- 
venience. If caution flags, intellect 
arouses it and vice versa. Every organ 
can also help check, neutralize the force 
of every other. Caution and Conscience 
check Acquisitiveness and Destructive- 
ness. The brain is the most wondrously 
skilled piece of manufacturing mechan- 
ism on earth. It beats the whole solar 
system in manifesting creative skill! 

Phrenology is not fully developed 
and but little known. Gall and Spurz- 
heim need worthy successors. Be thou 
one of these, full of new discoveries! 
You will please feel free to present any 
views | write to you if you wish to in- 
sert in Phrenological Magazine. Phre- 
nology is the only practical mental 
science and we cannot perfect creeds, 
politics, systems of education, etc., with- 
out its aid. It is the sovereign of all 
sciences. May God bless and prosper 
you for many years yet to come. With 
best wishes and kindest regards to all 
your co-laborers, 

D. H. Chase. 


————— i 


When the devout Psalmist looked up 
into the glowing heavens, he exclaimed: 
“When I consider the heavens, the 
work of Thy fingers, the moon and the 
stars which Thou hast ordained, what 
is man that Thou art mindful of him, 
and the son of man that Thou visitest 
him.” Then, taking a subjective view 
of life, time, worlds, and man, in this 
higher study, his spiritual senses all 
aflame, he utters the reverential exclam- 
ation, “Thou hast made him a little 
lower than the angels, and hast crowned 
him with glory and honor ! ”—How to 
Study Strangers. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


By H. S. Drayton, M.D. 


BRAIN LOCALIZATION BY INSTRUMENT. 


What is termed a “ new method ” for 
localizing parts of the brain has found 
some currency of late in the medical 
press. The designer, Robert H. Cox, of 
England, refers to it in the British Med- 
ical Journal as “ a simple anc. infallible 
means of mapping out on the scalp the 
positions of any of the underlying con- 
volutions of the cerebral cortex.” The 
instrument is named the “ cerebro- 
graphometer,” and is accompanied with 
a chart for reference. In the accom- 
panying cut is a representation of this 
device which is substantially an adap- 
tation of the mechanical arrangement 
known as “ lazy tongs,” formed into a 
circle with two semi-circular loops 
hinged on at the transverse diameters. 
The system of jointure in this apparatus 
admits of extension and contraction so 
as to fit it closely to the head or skull 
that it may be desirable to examine. In 
other respects the apparatus is much 
like in principle the head measurers 
that have from time to time been offered 
to the professional phrenologists, but 
have found few to employ them. Mr. 
John Sheridan, of Hobart, Tasmania, 
called our attention a few years ago to 
a cephalometer of his design which 
seemed to meet the general want of the 
examiner. In his own practice he has 
used it with much success. This instru- 
ment has a semi-circular band of metal 
hinged to a circle of firm consistency. 
The semi-circle thus being made to play 
over the head so that a graduated strip 
of steel or composition working in a 
slide upon the semi-circle can register 
the distance from the brain centre of 
any point on the surface of the head. 

The application of the “lazy tongs ” 
idea is a novel feature, as it enables the 
user to make his adjustment more 
closely to the head, and thus to obtain 
more accuracy in localizing the an- 
atomical relation of the cranial bones 
with the brain convolutions and fissures. 





In the cerebro-graphometer one of the 
semi-circles or loops is marked with 
numerals, and the other with letters 
from Ato V. When it is desired to find 
a certain part the instrument is ex- 
tended, and the terminal marked V of 
the lettered loop is applied to the oc- 
cipital protuberance, and the other end 
to the usual margin of the frontal bone. 
Then the loop is pressed down smoothly 
upon the head in the middle line, and 
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THE CEREBRO-GRAPHOMETER APPLIED TO 
THE RIGHT SIDE OF A SKULL IN POSI- 
TION FOR LOCALIZING. THE LINES SHOW 
IN A GENERAL WAY THE DIVISIONS OF 
THE CONVOLUTIONS, 


Kindly lent by ** The American Medico-Surgical 
Bulletin.” 


the circle around the head is closed so 
that the 10 on the numbered loop will 
lie upon the lettered loop. The chart 
is now consulted for the bearings, and 
when the number 10 is placed upon the 
letter of longitude the number of lat- 
itude will rest over the part sought for. 

The phrenological examiner who is 
desirous of obtaining the anatomical 
divisions with a precision that may ap- 
peal to the subject, who has certain 
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ideas of scientific accuracy, would find 
an instrument of this kind useful. In 
certain of the text books the technique 
of localization is given with sufficient 
fulness for most practical purposes, but 
of late years instruments have been in- 
troduced so generally into professional: 
work of all kinds that the old pro- 
cedures seem in great part relegated to 
the limbo of conjecture. 
ee ee 
BRAIN SCIENCE WILL OVERCOME 
DECAY. 


Dr. C. A. Stephens, of the Boston Uni- 
versity Medical School, is reported by 
““The Medical News” as saying he is 
“convinced that the progress of brain 
science will enable mankind to success- 
fully overcome decay and its climax— 
death.” He further states his belief that 
death at seventy years or thereabouts is 
due to the fact that generation after gen- 
eration is born into the world expecting 
to die at that time and therefore die. He 
expresses the opinion that if children 
were brought up to believe they would 
live forever, the life limit would grad- 
ually be extended in the course of several 
generations.” 

* 


READING AS A MENTAL STIMULUS. 


An eminent French critic said in a lect- 
ure recently in New York that “ To dis- 
trust what we like is the first requisite of 
progress in art and in life.” He did not 
mean that books that are disagreeable 
are the only books worth reading. But 
he did mean that a book which opens up 
a new field of knowledge, a new outlook 
upon literature or life, is not at first like- 
ly to give the pleasure that comes from 
one which simply reflects the old familiar 
ideas of which we say complacently, 
* How good and true that is, for I’ve felt 
it or said it myself.” A book that pats 
you on the head or heart all the time is 
apt to be little more than a reflection of 
your own narrow experience, and you will 
not Jearn anything from it. A book that 
makes one feel ignorant is as mortifying 
to one’s pride as a superior person.— 
“ Droch ” in August Ladies’ Home Jour- 


nal. 
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TELL PEOPLE THEY LOOK 
ILL. 





DO NOT 


The Hygienic Journal contains the fol- 
lowing sensible letter: 

In the May number of your Journal, in 
the paragraph, ‘“ Do Not Tell People They 
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Look Ill,” I was greatly interested. It is 
what everyone should thoroughly under- 
stand and never forget. Many sick per- 
sons that I have called on have told me 
that I did them more good than the medi- 
cines they were taking. I understood it, 
for I told them pleasant and agreeable 
stories, set them to laughing and made 
them forget themselves, and they wanted 
me to call often. I could relate some 
wonderful experiences, but must not do 
it now, but I would like to emphasize 
your suggestion, do not tell people they 
look ill. I hope to ever remain, 

Your dear friend, T. S. Frisbie. 
-® ——- — 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND SAILORS’ 

EYESIGHT. 


Owing to the intensity of the electric 
light used on board of men-of-war, men 
are frequently affected with eye com- 
plaints, which in some cases have led to 
total blindness. It has been observed that 
eyes in which the iris is not heavily 
charged with pigments, that is to say, 
gray and blue eyes, are more likely to be 
injuriously affected than brown eyes. 
These eye troubles are ascribed to two 
causes, viz., the intensity of the light and 
the action of the ultra-violet rays. Ocu- 
lists recommend the interposition be- 
tween the eye and any powerful light of 
a transparent substance which will inter- 
cept the ultra-violet rays, such as, for 
instance, uranium glass, which is yellow. 
The French naval authorities supply dark 
blue glasses for the use of those men 
who have to do with search-lights, ete., 
and the cases in which injury has been 
caused to the eyes were those of men who 
had neglected to use these spectacles, 
which, however, do not appear to afford 
any protection against the ultra-violet 
rays.—Revue du Cercle Militaire. 





eceipammeciiac 
STATURE AND WEIGHT. 


These anthropological elements are 
discussed in a highly satisfactory man- 
ner by Dr. Buschan, of Stettin, editor of 
the Centralblatt fiir Anthropologie, in the 
** Real Encyclopiidie der Gesammten Heil- 
kunde,” now publishing in Berlin. 

In America no tribe is mentioned with 
an average under 1.60, The tallest are 
undoubtedly American, some (doubtful) 
Caribs of the Orinoco at 1.84, and the 
Tehuelche of Patagonia at 1.78. 

The article on the weight gives abund- 
ant information about the relative weight 
of the brain and other organs. 

Both articles contain a very complete 
bibliography of the recent scientific lit- 
erature of the subjects.—Scientific Amer- 


ican. 
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THE POWER BEHIND THE THRONE. 


Bg Mrs. 


VEGETARIAN JUBILEE. 

The English vegetarians have re- 
cently held a jubilee at Ramsgate. It 
was at this place that the English Vege- 
tarian Society was first organized in 
1847. Judging from the report, the oc- 
casion was very successful. The ban- 
quet consisted of the following bill of 
fare: 

Spring Soup Tomato Soup 
Macaroni Fritters Mushroom Patties 
Savoury Pie 
A variety of Breads 
Lentil Rissole with Horse-Radish Sauce 
Asparagus New Potatoes Butter Beans 
Fruit Tart Rice Moulds with Custard 
Rice Pudding Chesterfield Pudding 
Dessert Tea Coffee 
FACTS FOR HOT WEATHER. 

Does the warm weather still find you 
spending long hours over a hot stove 
in your efforts to provide food for the 
hungry individuals who must eat all the 
year around? Then you have our sym- 
pathy, for we know you are unnecessar- 
ily tired out and overheated. 

But we teach a better way. 

We want to help you to keep cool by 
calling your attention to a food already 
cooked, which in and of itself thor- 
oughly nourishes without overheating 
the body; which can be combined with 
juicy fruits and berries, making ideal 
summer dishes both wholesome and 
marvellously delicious and at wonderful 
saving of time and strength. 

So far as we know all this is possible 
only by the use of the incomparable 
Shredded Wheat Biscuit. 

BLACKBERRIES, PLUMS AND GREENGAGES. 
Blackberry Ruly-poly. (Steamed.) 

One cup of sifted flour, one teaspoon- 

ful of baking powder, one spoonful of 


H. Wuirney, New Jersey. 


butter, add milk or water enough to 


make a soft dough. Roll out, spread 
with one cup of ripe berries, wet the 
edges of the dough and roll over and 
over until they stick well. Steam by 
laying on a cloth in the steamer over 
boiling water, and covering tightly. 
Serve with cream and sugar. 

Blackberry Tapioca. 

Wash one cupful of tapioca through 
several waters, then cover with cold 
water and let stand over night. In the 
morning add one pint of boiling water 
and cook slowly until the tapioca is 
clear. Stir into this one quart of ber- 
ries, sweeten to taste, pour into the dish 
in which it is to be served and set away 
where it will become very cold. Serve 
with cream and sugar. 

Blackberry Float. 

Crush one pint of very ripe berries 
with a gill of sugar; beat the whites of 
two eggs to a stiff froth and add grad- 
ually a gill of powdered sugar. Press 
the berries through a fine stra’ner to 
avoid the seeds and by degrees beat in 
the juice with the egg and sugar until 
so stiff that it stands in peaks. 

Blackberry Cream. 


Cover half a box of gelatine with coid 
water and soak half an hour, then set 
over boiling water until melted; add 
half a cupful of sugar and one pint of 
berry-juice, strain in a tin pan, set on 
ice and stir until thick; add a pint of 
whipped cream, pour in a mold and set 
in a cool place to harden. 

Blackberry Jam. 

Take a pound of granulated sugar for 
each pound of fruit. Crush well in a 
preserving kettle, add one pint of cur- 
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rant juice, and boil gently until it jellies 
upon a cold plate; put into small jars 
and cover with paper dipped in white 
of an egg. Keep in a dark, cool place. 


Canned Blackberries or Plums. 


Sweeten as for the table and cook un- 
til done, seal tightly in Mason jars and 
set away in a dark, cool place. 

Blackberry or Greengage Pie. 

Line pie tins with good crust, 
sprinkle flour thickly over the bottom; 
fill with the berries, sweeten, add a few 
bits of butter and cover with an upper 
crust. If a richer pie is desired, omit 
the top crust and pour over one teacup- 
ful of whipped sweet cream. bake 
quickly. 

A SUMMER SALAD. 

Here is an economical way to serve 
small potatoes not suitable to cook for 
ordinary use. Boil them, and while 
warm peel and slice thin; chop some 
parsley and an onion and add to the 
sliced potatoes; sprinkle with salt and 
pepper, and pour over two or three des- 
sert spoonfuls of oil or melted butter, 
and moisten the whole with vinegar. 
Sliced beet and cucumber can be added 
to this salad to advantage before the oil 
and vinegar are mixed with the pota- 
toes. 

‘ Nnastinmeais 


PHYSICAL EXERCISE FOR STUDENTS. 


The positive and decided benefit of 
physical exercise to growing students is 
strikingly shown by tables recently pub- 
lished by the Department of Physical 
Training in Wellesley College, giving 
the relative changes in physical develop- 
ment of three classes of girls in that col- 
lege from November, 1892, to May, 
1893. 

The first class consisted of forty-three 
members of class crews; the second class 
was made up of twenty students who 
took five months of Swedish gymnastics 
in the gymnasium; the third comprised 
twenty students who had no physical 
training during this period. 

In girth of chest, those who rowed 
gained 1.04 inches; those who took 
gymnastics gained 1.1 inches; those who 
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took no training gained nothing. In 
capacity of lungs, those who rowed 
gained twenty cubic inches; those who 
took gymnastics gained fourteen cubic 
inches; those who took no training lost 
two cubic inches. In strength of back, 
those who rowed gained twenty pounds; 
those who took gymnastics gained 
twenty pounds; those who took no 
training lost sixteen pounds. In depth 
of chest the rowers gained four-tenths 
of an inch, the gymnasts three-tentlis, 
and those who took no training lost one 
tenth. In breadth of shoulders the 
rowers and those who took gymnastics 
alike gained seven-tenths of an inch, 
while those who took no training gained 
nothing.—Canada Educational Month- 


ly. 





. oo 
SUNSTROKE—WHAT IS IT ? 


The time of year for sunstroke is here, 
and a few words of suggestion may save 
some one from its danger. What is a 
sunstroke? Coup de Soleil is the scientific 
phrase. It means literally, “ blow of the 
sun,” or a supposed effect of exposing 
the head to the hot sunshine. One who 
dies of sunstroke does not show any evi- 
dences of inflammation or congestion of 
the brain, as is generally supposed. More 
recent studies show something quite dif- 
ferent. They indicate that when a man 
has a sunstroke, he is self-poisoned. 

The human system is continually gen- 
erating poisons and throwing them off by 
means of the lungs, the skin, the kidneys, 
and the bowels. More than enough is 
formed in the body daily to kill the man 
or woman. Now if the operation of the 
organs of excretion be interfered with 
and the poison retained, the person soon 
dies. This is what the sunstroke does. It 
stops the work of eliminating the poison. 
Physiologists have experimented upon 
rabbits with the urine of a person under 
the effects of sunstroke. Quantities of 
urine containing enough poison normally 
to kill a rabbit were injected into the 
animal’s veins without fatal result, show- 
ing that the normal amount of poison 
was not being excreted by the kidneys. 
Then injections of the blood and cerebro- 
spinal fluids of persons prostrated by the 
heat were tried upon the rabbits, and it 
was found that the rabbits were soon 
thrown into convulsions, in which they 
died. Experiments are still going on to 
ascertain, if possible, the nature of the 
poison retained in the blood and the best 
antidotes for it.—Journal of Hygiene. 
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PATTERN DEPARTMENT. 


We have made arrangements with the 
Bazaar Glove-fitting Pattern Co. to sup- 
ply us with the following matter: * 


HINTS BY MAY MANTON. 


Nothing makes a more effective gown 
for dressy afternoon wear than does nov- 
elty goods of medium weight. The cos- 
tume illustrated shows a figured material 





7135—Ladies’ Waist with Round Guimpe. 
7123—Ladies Yoke Skirt. 


in shades of brown with velvet ribbon of 
the darker tone used as trimming. The 
skirt embodies the Spanish flounce which 
is always graceful and becoming to all 
but the extremely short woman, who loses 
apparent length by broken lines. The 
yoke portion is lined throughout and 
fitted smoothly across the front and over 
the hips. The flounce is faced to the 
depth of the trimming and hangs in soft, 
graceful folds. The bodice which in- 


* See Publishers’ Column. 





cludes a shallow guimpe or full yoke has 
a fitted lining including the usual pieces 
and closing at the centre-front. On it is 
arranged the yoke of plain brown silk 
and the full waist, both of which close 
invisibly at the front. The sleeves are 
tight-fitting to the elbow, above which 
they wrinkle slightly and terminate in 
a shoulder puff of medium size. Broad 
velvet ribbon makes both the neck and 
waistband, and frills of soft lace make 
the finish for both neck and wrists. 

To make this waist for a lady in the 
medium size will require two and one- 
half yards of forty-four-inch material. 
The skirt requires four and one-fourth 
yards of the same width goods with one- 
half yard for the guimpe. The waist pat- 
tern, No. 7135, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 
36, 38, and 40-inch bust measure. The 
skirt pattern, No. 7123, is cut in sizes for 
a 22, 24, 26, 28, and 30-inch waist measure. 


LADIES’ FIVE-GORED SKIRT, 6984. 


An exceedingly stylish and graceful 
model is here given showing the latest 
cut in a ladies’ five-gored skirt. As rep- 
resented it is made of novelty goods with 
an interlining of haircloth to the depth 
of ten inches, which can be omitted how- 
ever in preference to a petticoat worn be- 


6984—Ladies’ Five-Gored Skirt. 


neath the dress skirt in which reeds are 
fastened across the back breadths, extend- 
ing the skirt gracefully according to the 
present taste. The skirt is cut with a 
narrow front gore (a feature that is gen- 
erally becoming) a wide single side gore 
and two back gores that are arranged at 
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the top in two backward turning plaits 
at each side of the centre-back where the 
placket is finished. The mode is adapted 
to all seasonable fabrics, including cloth, 
serge, or silk, and may be plainly com- 
pleted, or decorated in any preferred 
manner with velvet ribbon, narrow 
flounces or’ flat bands of jet, braid, or 





galoon, as there is a growing tendency to 
trim many of the newer skirts. 

To make this skirt for a lady in the 
medium size will require four and one- 
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half yards of forty-four-inch wide ma- 
terial. The pattern, No. 6984, is cut in 
sizes for a 22, 23, 26, 28, and 30-inch waist 
measure, and retails for thirty cents. 

A neat and useful gown is here shown 
composed of polka-dot percale, trimmed 
with bands of insertion. The upper por- 
tion consists of a short yoke that is sim- 
ply adjusted by shoulder seams, and has 
a straight lower edge. The full portion 
has side seams, and is gathered at the 
upper edge and joined to the yoke, a sin- 
gle band of insertion concealing the seam. 
The sleeves are one-seamed and sufficient- 
ly loose to permit of perfect freedom of 
the arms, a feature necessary in gowns 
of this description. Gathers adjust the 
fulness of the sleeves at the upper and 
lower edges, and a single band of inser- 
tion completes the wrists. The neck fin- 
ishes with a neat rolling collar. 

Percale, dimity, gingham, lawn, batiste, 
and all washable fabrics are adapted to 
the mode, or the garment can be made of 
either French or outing-flannel, in which 
instance it can be used as a night-dress 
when travelling. Ladies contemplating a 
sea voyage will find gowns of this de- 
scription exceedingly comfortable and 
practicable. 

To make this wrapper for a lady in the 
medium size will require eight yards of 
thirty-six-inch material. The pattern, 
No. 7139, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38, 
40, and 42-inch bust measure. 


—_——_@q—___—_ 


POETRY IN PHRENOLOGICAL DELINEATIONS. 


“ Ailer Anfang ist schwer,” say the 


Germans, and this is especially true of 
the first efforts in making phrenological 
examinations. The student who very 
often has a splendid equipment of phre- 
nological knowledge, is utterly at sea 
when he attempts to give an oral de- 
scription. Words do not come readily. 
There is much he wants to say, and tries 
to say. He feels that if he could over- 
come this one obstacle—the failure to 
command words—he could make a most 
successful reading. 

The writer has a suggestion to make 
for a partial solution of this difficulty, a 
method which has been tested with good 
results and which it is hoped will be 
found helpful to others. Briefly, the 
plan is to commit to memory choice bits 
of poetry gleaned from the writings of 
master minds, and to apply them in de- 


scribing character. While Shake- 
speare, Addison and others do not use 
the phrenological nomenclature, they 
acknowledge the existence of many of 
the faculties of the human mind, by ex- 
pressing in smooth, rhythmical lines 
their influence in character, their work- 
ings, and their uses in life. 

One or two quotations can easily be 
used in one reading, if properly chosen 
and rendered; but moderation here as 
in other things must be observed. The 
Phrenologist should also apply the rules 
of his science in adapting certain quo- 
tations to different people, and always 
use them judiciously. Above all, he 
should learn to make the quotations ac- 
curately. A careful study of them will 
aid in training the mind to think and 
remember correctly, in addition to mak- 
ing the learner familiar with many 
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beautiful, inspiring, and 
thoughts. 
No rule has been followed in making 
the accompanying selections. They 
were taken at random from a large col- 
lection. The reader can choose or re- 
ject as he wishes. This is merely a 
thought. One might, for instance, have 
under his hands a man of sterling quali- 
ties, one with the angularity of feature 
and form, and high, broad head and 
square shoulders usually found in per- 
sons with large Conscientiousness. The 
feeling would instantly arise that here 
is a man whose progenitors have been 
people of industry, thrift, but, above 
all, honesty. They must have lived up 
to the motto, “ The truth and nothing 
but the truth” at all times. It might 
be said to him, “ Your Conscientious- 
ness is large, also your Self-Esteem and 
Approbativeness, and you have a good 
development of the side head. This in- 
clines you to be honest, dignified, and 
perhaps at times severe, etc., etc.” 
Such would be the technical descrip- 
tion. He might remember that for a 
time, but if words were used like the fol- 
lowing, for example, he would always 
remember and appreciate them, ‘and 
every time he came across the quotation 
he would think of the examiner who 
gave it when describing his character: 


helpful 


“Yours is an honest, earnest, stead- 
fast nature. You would believe, fee, 
and appreciate these words of the Bard 
of Avon: 


“Good name, in man and woman, dear 

my lord, 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls. 

Who steals my purse, steals trash; ’tis 
something, nothing; 

*Twas mine, ’tis his, and has been slave 
to thousands; 

But he that filches from me my good 
name, 

Robs me of that which not enriches 
him, 

And makes me poor indeed.” 


One need not say all of this; an ex- 
tract from it may suffice. Perhaps the 
subject might be told that Ne is a man 
of whom it can be said: 
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“His words are bonds, his oaths are 
oracles; 

His love sincere, his thoughts immacu- 
late; 

His tears pure messengers sent from 
his heart; 

His heart as far from fraud as heaven 
from earth.”—Shakespeare. 


Is the subject a man with a large top 
head, with the faculties of Veneration, 
Conscientiousness, Cautiousness, and 
Sublimity about six in the scale of 
seven? ‘Then perhaps a thought like 
this, it might be said, has surged 
through his brain, the thought, even if 
he could not clothe it in such terms: 
“When Thou, O Lord, shalt stand dis- 

closed 

In majesty severe, 

And sit in judgment on my soul, 

Oh! how shall I appear! ’”—Addison. 


Prefatory remarks are not given to 
each of the following, but with the se- 
lections before him, the examiner, after 
a careful study of them, can use his 
originality by suitably framing the word 
pictures. The quotations are grouped 
under the different faculties. An end- 
less variety can be found in the works 
of our best authors. Much skill and 
care must be exercised inthe use of these 
selections. It will not do to show “ just 
enough of learning to misquote.” 


PHILOPROGENITIVENESS LARGE, 
** A babe in the house is a well-spring of 
pleasure.”—Tupper. 
i.e. To a person with parental love 
large, “a babe in the house is,” etc. 
CONTINUITY SMALL. 


“Few men make themselves masters of 
the things they write or speak.” 
—Selden. 


ALIMENTIVENESS LARGE. 


“ That all softening, overpowering knell, 
The tocsin of the soul, the dinner-bell.” 
—Byron. 


“A dinner lubricates business.” 


APPROBATIVENESS LARGE. 
“The love of praise, howe’er concealed 
by art, 
Reigns more or less, and glows in ev’ry 
heart.”—Young. 


(Continued on page 148.) 
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‘¢ The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts with well- 
instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


CHILDREN PRECIOUS AND PROMISING. 


By Netson Sizer. 


Fig. 395.—Alvin G. Lundquist, and 
his father and mother.—This interest- 
ing family-group of Denver, Col., can- 
not very well be separated in the picture 
to discuss the child, and we are happy 
to observe, that, having the father and 
the mother present, we can incidentally 
see how much more like the mother 
than like the father the little boy looks; 
and, for the fortieth time we will say 
that it is favorable for a boy to resemble 
his mother, as it is favorable for a 
daughter to resemble the father, when 
the parents are supposed to stand on a 
level in talent, constitution and attain- 
ment. 

The picture was taken when the child 
was thirteen months old, but the fol- 
lowing measurements were taken when 
he was eighteen months old. The cir- 
cumference of his head is given as nine- 
teen and a quarter inches, and from the 
opening of one ear to that of the other 
over the top of the head as twelve and 
seven-eighths inches. The chest meas- 
urement is twenty-one inches, waist 
measurement, twenty and a half and the 
weight is given as twenty-eight and a 
half pounds. His hair is as fine and 
about as white as any ever seen on a 
child’s head, he has blue or grey eyes 
and good health. 

The first point we make relative to 
the boy as a whole is that there is a good 
deal of him for his age. He has ripe- 
ness of expression and calm delibera- 
tion, as if he amounted to something 
and felt satisfied. We are not informed 
in this respect, but we believe that the 


child had influences that were favorable 
to health, mental development and 
calmness and consistency of character 
from the very beginning. The father 
looks resolute and determined, and the 
mother looks restful, sensible, philo- 
sophical, clear-headed and is endowed 
with strong moral sentiments. The 
father and mother are unlike and yet 
harmonious in mental development and 
disposition. The father has practical 
talent, knowledge of character, and re- 
spect for excellence and dignity. He 
has strong determination. He makes 
up his mind what he has to do, buckles 
on the harness, starts at the word “ go,” 
and gets there. His Self-Esteem gives 
him a relish for supervising. The 
mother seems to be aripe thinker. She 
is not in a hurry. She surveys the 
whole field under consideration, and is 
sound in her conclusions. The boy gets 
his logic and his breadth of thought 
from his mother. He also gets his 
order, wit, his sense of refinement and 
his tendency to be mellow, pliable, 
agreeable and genial from lier. 

If this child shall be fed properly, 
clad rightly and not flattered too much 
(for a. great many nice children are 
spoiled by the flattery of partial friends 
and relatives), he will be a wise thinker, 
a clear, strong reasoner, he will be brill- 
iant in his wit, refined in his tastes, ex- 
cellent in memory, prudent in conduct 
and conversation and not specially over- 
bearing. He will win his way as his 
mother does, by gentleness, refinement, 


persistency and sound sense. 
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If a team conveying this family were 
to start and run away, the father would 


master the team, and the mother would - 


cling to the boy and say nothing. She 
would make no outcry, but keep her eye 
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mother’s mind is judicial. She will be 
wise in governing, in planning, in look- 
ing ahead, and in making the most and 
the best of life. 

Fig. 396.—Alvin G. Lundquist.— 


FIG. 395.—ALVIN G. LUNDQUIST, AND HIS FATHER AND MOTHER. 


out for the danger and the safety. She 
has wonderful courage of a quiet sort, 
and she will do wise things in a wise 
way at the right. time. The boy will 
perhaps be an improvement on the 
mother by inheriting some of the dash 
and positiveness of the father. The 


Here we have a side-view taken on a 
larger scale, and not retouched, show- 
ing a remarkable development of the 
social section. The head is long from 
the opening of the ear backward, show- 
ing strong Parental love. Firmness and 
3enevolence are also shown to be large. 
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The intellectual development, from the 
opening of the ears forward, is long and 
massive, and the side-view justifies the 
front-view taken with his parents. The 








FIG. 396.—ALVIN G. LUNDQUIST. 


health and vitality, and the robust vigor 
shown in this picture with the strength 
and fulness of the cheeks, indicate am- 
plitude of development, and as he 
grows older he will show all the condi- 
tions of vigor and power. 

Fig. 397.—Alvin G. Lundquist.— 
This is a back-view which enables us to 
realize the breadth of the back-head bet- 
ter than we can see it in Fig. 396. On 
both sides of this head, back of the ear, 
we find the love of life, Combativeness, 
Friendship, Conjugal love, and Ama- 
tiveness. We also see Cautiousness, 
and Secretiveness, giving width to the 
central’and upper back sections of the 
head. The picture taken with the par- 
ents shows more delicacy and refine- 
ment than these taken on a larger scale, 
and probably later, but these are fine 
specimens of a healthy baby, which 
means massiveness, strength, and the 
basis for intellectual and moral power as 
well as for force of character. 

Fig. 398.—Ida McKinley Hilton.— 
This little girl has a good start for six 
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and a half months. We give her age 
when the picture we are looking at was 
taken. The dates connected with the 
letter do not tell us how old the child is 
now, but the measurements given were 
taken at her present age and could not 
be true of the time the picture was 
taken. So, without giving the measure- 
ments, which would only be misleading, 
we will say that the head is large, and 











FIG, 3897.—ALVIN G. LUNI QUIST. 


that it seems to be remarkably well de- 
veloped for a child of her age. 

Her head is shaped like the father’s. 
She has a large development of Combat- 
iveness, and will make things spin when 
she is old enough to keep house and 
mingle in active, energetic society. She 
will have a will of her own, will know 
what she wants, and she is resolute 
enough to dare try to do what ought to 
be done. She is firm and conscientious, 
and will be truthful and witty. Her 
Mirthfulness is large and she will be 
fond of art and of elegance. She will 
be a good talker, and, I think, a good 
musician. The back-head must be long, 
and therefore the social organs are 
amply developed. She has Self-Esteem 
enough to take the place she wants to 
occupy and thinks she has a right to fill 
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it. She believes in the truth and will 
dare to tell it, especially to those who 
deserve to have it told plainly. If she 
were to become a teacher she would rule 





FIG. 398.—IDA McKINLEY HILTON, OF CALD- 
WELL, KAN. 


the school, and the pupils would soon 
find that her will was the rule of the 
place. They would learn that her word 
was law, and her judgment the end of 
controversy. 








* 
OUR CHILDREN. 
GEORGE W. COLBORN, GRAFTON, N. D. 


Do we take the proper interest in our 
children? Many parents seem to think 
that they must work and slave and save 
in order to have property to leave to their 
children. It often happens that children 
who are left a considerable property 
make very poor use of it, and parents are 
soon forgotten after death, because their 
children soon squander what has been 
left them. If we spend more money in 
the careful education and training of our 
children, by keeping them at school con- 
tinuously, by furnishing them with good 
and wholesome reading and plenty of it, 
by spending time in home training, we 
shall do them the greatest good in our 
power. Parents should study the inclina- 
tions of their children, and, if possible, 
get the advice of a Phrenologist of ability 
to determine the work for which they are 
best adapted, and do all in their power 
to educate the child for what he seems 
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best fitted or adapted. It too often hap- 
pens that a proud parent wishes to see 
his offspring attain to something for 
which nature never designed them, and 
the result is that the child is trained to 
grew against nature, and makes poor 
progress. 

If we would attain the highest point of 
excellence we must be assisted by a nat- 
ural talent for the work at hand. 

*Tis far better that a boy become a 
good mechanic than a poor doctor or law- 
yer. We must aim to have all our chil- 
dren thorough in one thing rather than 
give them a little knowledge of every- 
thing. One thing all may safely do: edu- 
cate children to be mannerly, sociable, 
trustworthy, so that they will inspire all 
with a confidence which is necessary to 
attain best results in any trade or pro- 


fession. The strong ‘tendency’ to get 
something for nothing; to get “soft 


snaps”; to gain in trading horses or 
anything, by some deception practiced; 
to do a day’s work by idling away half of 
the time—all tend to make idle, shiftless, 
and worthless men of our boys. 

Our girls are not to be forgotten. They 
should, in addition to their school-train- 
ing, be taught to be good housekeepers, 
so that in future years they may be able 
instructors of children and_ servants. 
They should be furnished good reading, 
and a taste for self-instruction cultivated. 
Too many are fond of reading love stories, 
and think of nothing but fine dress and 
the mirror. Every girl should be given a 
good education and be taught to do some 
useful work. At maturity, every father 
able to do so should place an endowment 
insurance policy into his daughter’s 
hands, payable in annuities. This would 
be far better than giving her a dowerage 
at marriage, which may be squandered 
by a worthless husband. The desire by 
our girls to dress and be admired by the 
sterner sex is the outgrowth of a bad cus- 
tom. The desire has become too great 
for the best good in many cases, and 
should be carefully guarded, lest it bring 
serious results. Mothers and fathers, 
spend more time in social chat with your 
children. 


oe 
CHINESE BANK-NOTES. 


The oldest bank-notes are the “ flying 
money,” or “ convenient money,” first is- 
sued in China 2697 B.c. Originally these 
notes were issued by the treasury, but 
experience dictated a change to the banks 
under government inspection and con- 
trol. The notes were printed in blue ink 
on paper made from the fibre of the mul- 
berry-tree. One issued in 1399 B.c. is still 
carefully preserved in the Asiatic Mu- 
seum at St. Petersburg.—St. Louis Re- 
public. 
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THE FAIRY SISTERS. 


By HELEN STANDISH PERKINS. 


There was once a little maiden, 
And she had a mirror bright; 

It was rimmed about with silver; 
*Twas her pride and her delight. 

But she found two fairy sisters 
Lived within this pretty glass, 

And very different faces showed, 
To greet the little lass. 


If she was sweet and sunny, 
Why, it was sure to be 

The smiling sister who looked out 
Her happy face to see. 

But if everything went criss-cross, 
And she wore a frown or pout, 

Alas! Alas! within the glass 
The frowning one looked out. 


Now this little maiden loved so much 
The smiling face to see, 

That she resolved with all her heart 
A happy child to be. 

To grow more sweet and loving, 
She tried with might and main, 

Till the frowning sister went away, 
And ne’er came back again. 


But if she’s looking for a home, 
As doubtless is the case, 
She’ll try to find a little girl 
Who has a gloomy face. 
So be very, very careful, 
If you own a mirror, too, 
That the frowning sister doesn’t come 
And make her home with you. 


eS 
PERSONAL IMPRESSIONS OF AN EXPERIENCED OBSERVER. 


PAPER READ BY JOHN L. CAPEN AT THE GALL CENTENARY. 


Our science had an elevated origin. 

Its development was the result of 
long-continued and very careful re- 
search on the part of a man of educa- 
tion, and what is far more important, 
a man of superior mind when tested 
either by the rules of his own science or 
by his attainment and influence. 

Dr. Gall was not only a capable man, 
he was also a very proud man in the best 
sense of that word. He was a man to do 
nothing by the halves. He did no tri- 
fling with the truth and no man dared 
to trifle with him. 

Having been driven from Vienna by 
the superstitious hatred of the priest- 
hood, he sought to introduce his discov- 
eries to the learned professors of the 
European colleges as the most able to 
comprehend the significance of the 
work. He met with admirable success 
so far as to command respectful atten- 
tion, yet there were but very few who 
were able to follow him in the practical 
work. 

Had his discovery been of a more 
simple nature, requiring little or no ex- 
ercise of judgment—had it been one 
that suggested other and sisuple fields of 
investigation in which his followers 
might distinguish themselves by addi- 
tional discoveries, there would have 


been a flock of disciples from every col- 
lege and seat of learning on the conti- 
nent. But no, he had gone too far and 
to proceed beyond him was too difficult 
a task. One worthy disciple he found, 
who also became his coadjutor and to 
whom the world is as greatly indebted 
as to the original discoverer. 

It is to Spurzheim that we are most 
deeply indebted for our system of Phre- 
nology. He, like his great master, 
sought first those who by their opportu- 
nities might well be supposed to be most 
able to appreciate the science. 

The discoveries of Dr. Gall were too 
radical for crystallized minds, and the 
study of the classics did not in all cases 
qualify the mind to comprehend the 
profundity of the work. 

We may imagine the Fathers of Phre- 
nology (having found that, though the 
subject interested the leading minds, it 
was not to be adopted by them) saying, 
“Tt was necessary that these discoveries 
should first have been spoken to you: 
but seeing that ye put it from you and 
judge yourselves unworthy of the truth, 
lo! we turn to the Gentiles.” 

So general has been the denial by the 
aristocrats of learning that one may be 
tempted to say, “ We, even we only, are 


found to be true to the science,” until 
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the authoritative report comes, “I have 
left me seven thousand in Israel who 
have not bowed the knees unto Baal.” 

There is an extensive underflow of in- 
terest in Phrenology; it is so powerful 
a current that it will overwhelm any 
ordinary man should he attempt to op- 
pose it by a public denial. He may 
never know what is the cause of his want 
of success, but a very large majority of 
his hearers will discover his inaccuracy 
in this, and distrust him in every thing. 

There is nothing more simple than 
the examination of heads to find what 
“Bumps” are most prominent, and 
when they are very prominent a charla- 
tan may sometimes make a “ Hit,” but 
there is no science more extensive, more 
profound or more useful and practical 
than true Phrenology, which considers 
the influence of education and the finest 
shades of temperaments. - 

Not every man who has the advyan- 
tages of a liberal education is also en- 
dowed with an ample supply of brain to 
master human nature; perhaps not 
more than one in ten. Many men there 
are who reverse these conditions and 
have fine brains imperfectly educated, 
and who overcome the difficulties of at- 
taining a good understanding of human 
character and capabilities. 

Is it not better to be conscious of ig- 
norance and have a capacity for wisdom, 
than to have a very limited capacity 
filled to overflowing with pedantry? 

Before the advent of Dr. Gall, meta- 
physicians were laboring over the sub- 
ject of man’s nature, formalizing some 
truths and yet blocking progress by a 
multiplicity of books. No one man can 
read a tithe of them, nor would it en- 
lighten his mind if he did. Metaphys- 
ics was a profitable subject of specuia- 
tion. It was inexhaustible and a splen- 
did field for the imagination. 

What a nuisance such a discovery as 
that of Dr. Gall must have been! Pro- 
fessors, well paid for hunting in the 
dark, cannot be expected to be otherwise 
than dazzled by the introduction of 
light. But if one class of men will not 
receive the truth—another class will. 

The discoveries of Dr. Gall are indis- 
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pensable. Nothing relating to charac- 
ter can be well done without them from 
this time forever. 

For every affection of the mind, for 
each peculiarity that attracts attention, 
for genius or imbecility, for sweetness 
of disposition or irritability, and for in- 
sanity, the brain and its condition will 
be considered. 

Who can estimate the good that has 
already been done by the more rational 
treatment of nervous diseases through 
the light of Phrenology? 

In the training and education of chil- 
dren the good it has done and will yet 
do is still more admirable, although of 
a less startling character. Beginning 
aright and following up~-the course 
adapted to each child—teaching chil- 
dren to govern themselves instead of 
subjecting them to a brutal arbitrary 
government, will increase the self-re- 
spect and the modesty, while it expands 
the intellect and exercises the moral 
faculties. 

No nation has yet attained to such a 
degree of civilization as to guarantee the 
best conditions to each and every one of 
its citizens, but an individual applica- 
tion of Phrenology can put every man 
in his place so that if he be honest and 
industrious he may prosper better than 
the millionaire who disregards the laws 
of his nature and the laws of justice and 
right. 

There need be no more bundles of 
brainless fat and muscles in the pulpit, 
no longer need a man of fine brain and 
slender fibre toil at a monotonous task; 
Phrenology has not been consulted 
when the superintendent has only ambi- 
tion, while his assistants have superior 
intellect and sufficient firmness. 

Phrenology as applied to domestic 
life is emphatically demanded, and it 
will most abundantly reward the con- 
sideration that is given to it. 

How can two walk together except 
they be agreed? 

If a young lady of refinement and in- 
telligence, having a reasonable under- 
standing of this subject, were addressed 
by a man whose brain is mainly in the 
crown of his liead and in the nape of 
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his neck, no amount of suavity on his 
part would induce her to “ Marry him 
to get rid of him.” 

It seems to me that to none does 
Phrenology come with such needed and 
timely benefit as to the modest, timid 
and attractive young lady. It is not 
necessary for her to have the fluency to 
put her opinions of character into ar- 
ticulate language; a detailed descrip- 
tion is not necessary, and generalization 
will be sufficient, provided it be directed 
by wisdom. I have known cases of am- 
ateur opinion far more profound than 
some given by conceited pretenders who 
never fail to prefix to their names the 
self-appointed term “ Professor.” 

Phrenology has come to stay. The 
world cannot dispense with its practical 
truth. Dr. Gall spoke deliberately aud 
moderately when he said of his system, 
“ This is truth, although opposed to the 
philosophy of ages.” 

The medical profession, when hon- 
estly practised for the cure of diseases, 
is humane and noble, and the legal pro- 
fession when practised to promote jus- 
tice and protect the innocent, is a bless- 
ing to the race and looks toward civili- 
zation; but both of these professions for 
the most part consume their energies in 
an effort to rescue a fraction of wrecked 
constitutions and fortunes, while Phre- 
nology is available to the forethoughted 
for the prevention of the calamities to 
which they are liable and which have 
befallen to others. 

Phrenology, when it shall have 
reached its proper position among the 
professions, will so direct the education 
and training of children that they will 
not be broken down by over-study and 
confinement, nor rendered stupid and 
vile by depriving them of exercise and 
the exhilaration of real work. 

How many parents or teachers, who 
are not Phrenologists, can tell whether 
the mind of a boy will be most advan- 
tageously cultivated at school or by run- 
ning errands for the grocer? 

Phrenology will direct to the pursuit 
in life which will accord with the tal- 
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ents, the tastes and the character of 
each individual, and will insure such 
success as will promote his best inter- 
ests and the good of society. 

In the “ Good time coming” Phre- 
nology will become a power to check the 
rule of vice and crime, of inordinate am- 
bition, of one-sided and erratic aims and 
to induct well-balanced men and women 
into positions of usefulness and powcr. 

Phrenology is not adapted to a time 
of policy, of fraud, of false pretence 
and hypocrisy. The human construc- 
tion is such that every one can be known 
through all disguises. It would be a 
marvel if all men confessed a belief in 
Phrenology; disbelief is no protection 
from the dissection of the science. 

Most professions have their conven- 
tions for the benefit of the professions. 
It is to be feared that often-times the 
object is not much to benefit society as 
to acquire greater skill in tapping the 
community. Let us aim at simple truth 
and not at conformity without reason. 
By such a course we shall come to agree 
when our knowledge is complete, while 
to erystallize before that time would be 
to curtail our progress and destroy our 
usefulness. Ananias and Sapphira can 
never become Phrenologists. 

Permit me to close by a quotation 
from Andrew D. White, LL.D., which 
in my opinion contains wisdom and no- 
bility, that, had it been universally 
adopted, would have delivered the world 
from half its misery and which is ap- 
plicable to our work at the present time. 

“Ts scepticism feared? 

“ All history shows that the only 
scepticism which does permanent harm 
is scepticism as to the value and safety 
of truth as truth. No scepticism has 
proved so corrosive to religion, none so 
cancerous to the human brain and heart. 

“Ts faith cherished? 

“ All history shows that the first ar- 
ticle of a saving faith for any land or 
time, is faith that there is a power in 
this universe strong enough to make 
truth-seeking safe, and good enough to 
make truth-telling useful.” 
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The work of the two Institutes is 
identical in aim, though somewhat dif- 
ferent in procedure. For instance, the 
American Institute holds a two months’ 
course, commencing in September and 
has now an examination at its close. 
The Fowler Institute has classes all ihe 
year round, which enable students to 
work and prepare their lectures in their 
own homes and in leisure hours. Both 
Institutes are thus adapted to the vari- 
ous needs of individual students. Some 
are able to devote their entire atten- 
tion to the work; others, who are en- 
gaged in business or professional duties 
during the day, are glad to have the op- 
portunity of attending evening classes 
and still continue their usual avoca- 
tions. The examinations at the latter 
Institute are arranged to take place in 
the summer and winter holidays. The 
autumn session commences in London 
on Wednesday, September 15th, and in 
the American Institute in New York, 
on the 7th of the same month. The 


programme of the autumn meetings of 
the Fowler Institute, though it has not 
reached us in time to insert this month, 
is, we hear, specially interesting in 
character. Mr. Brown, President; Mr. 
Elliott, Lecturer and Phrenological 
Examiner; Mr. Sly, Vice President; 
Miss Maxwell, Miss Russell and Miss 
Dexter, all Fellows of the Institute, and 
Mr. Crow, Secretary, are all giving their 
best efforts to present the subject in a 
scientific and practical light. 

Of all believers in Phrenology the 
Anthropologists should be first on the 
list, as their researches lead them right 
into the very field of Phrenological in- 
quiry. A Fellow of the Institute re- 
cently brought in a skull of a South Sea 
Islander, for Mr. Elliott and the mem- 
bers to examine. It had been presented 
to her, on its arrival from Austrailia, 
by a passenger who had just returned 
from the Antipedes. In this and sim- 
ilar ways Anthropological studies are 
kept to the fore. Americans who aie 
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abroad, and who intend spending the 
winter in London, should look into the 
Institute, where they will receive a 
hearty reception. And Englishmen on 
a visit to America should not return to 
the Old Country without calling in at 
the Institute in Twenty-first Street, 
New York City. 





o—__——_ 


THE CONFERENCE. 


As there is only one more issue of the 
JOURNAL prior to the Phrenological 
Conference to be held in connection 
with the closing exercises of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Phrenology at 27 East 
21st Street on October 29th, we shall 
be glad to have the replies from all who 
have not yet communicated with us on 
the matter, and who intend to be pres- 
ent, as it is very desirable that we should 
know in time, in order to make suitable 
preparations for a successful Confer- 


ence. 
In addition to the papers we have al- 


ready had promised, there are several 
from whom we would still like to hear 
and receive their contributions. Phre- 
nologists, and all interested in Mental 
Science, are most cordially invited to 


attend. 
We feel, and are assured by many re- 


sponses, that this reunion is very desir- 
able and profitable. The science of 
Phrenology has been making so great a 
progress in the past, and there is a gen- 
eral feeling that a meeting should be 
held in some central place every year. 

The object of the Conference is to 
have papers read, followed by discus- 
sions as to the best methods of promul- 
gating and spreading the science, which 
is capable of so much expansion, and 
which is being gradually, but surely, in- 
troduced into the educational depart- 
ments. 
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In our travels, in various parts of the 
world, and in this vast continent, the 
deepest interest is shown to those who 
can truly represent the Science. 

This inclination to accept Phrenol- 
ogy is not confined to isolated individ- 
uals, but men and women of standing 
in the highest professions of medicine, 
law, mathematics, and not least among 
the heads of the educational depart- 
ments. 

During the year many requests have 
been made for examinations from nearly 
every State in America, for the services 
of Phrenologists, and for those requests, 
we have been, in most cases, able to in- 
troduce graduates of the American In- 
stitute, and well tried Phrenologists 
who have proved themselves experts in 
the science and art of character reading. 

We would wish that all who are prac- 
tising Phrenology would make a great 
effort to attend this annual gathering. 
It is not possible for all to do so, owing 
to the great distance, but all can at least 
send a letter, and it is specially desired 
that they will do this, as a union of this 
kind must certainly strengthen our 
Phrenological outlook. 

Should any of-our friends fail to see 
the notice in the JouRNAL, or not re- 
ceive a personal invitation, one will be 
sent immediately on application to 
Fowler & Wells Co. ' 


—_——___ 
THE EXAMINATION OF STUDENTS. 


The Fowler Institute Summer Exain- 
ination took place on July 21st and 22d, 
when six out of nine candidates pre- 
sented themselves. At the last moment 
three students decided to wait for 
further preparation. It may not be gen- 
erally understood that a professor is 
filled with as much interest and anxiety 
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about the success of his pupils as are the 
pupils themselves, and a conscientious 
student is as desirous of pleasing his 
teacher in his success when gaining his 
degrees, as for any other reward. 

It is therefore wise for each student 
to first prepare himself well, and then 
go confidently forward and work to the 
best of his ability. 


peta esas 
CHARTS VS. CHARTS. 


Many people fail to understand the 
value of the Phrenological Chart, be- 
cause they do not properly understand 
how to study or mark them. It isa poor 
policy, however, to descry the chart, as 
some do, because of their inability to 
handle it. 

Charts, like men, require considerable 
study in order to fully appreciate them. 
A qualified trained nurse in every sick- 
room is supposed to keep a daily chart 
of her patient’s progress, but this needs 
an understanding of medical terms of 
Anatomy and Physiology, and is a val- 
uable guide to a physician in under- 
standing the progress of the case during 
his absence. 

It would ill become an unprofessional 
nurse, or one who had forgotten her 
professional course, to say the charts 
were of no use, because all could not 
equally keep them with the same ac- 
curacy. 

We, therefore, urge upon all phrenol- 
ogists to fully qualify themselves before 
starting out in the phrenological field, 
and master the art of making charts for 
the guidance of people who are ex- 

amined, as well as for teachers and par- 
ents. 

This is the aim of the recognized In- 
stitutes of Phrenology, and we trust 
that all students who have sat for ex- 
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aminations at these Institutes will not 
only continue to use charts, but to do so 
creditably to the profession, and for the 
benefit of their clients. 





oe 


A LONG-FELT WANT. 


We have long felt the need of some 
revision of the names of the faculties 
given by the early phrenologists, to ex- 
press the functions of the brain. Ina 
new work on “Childhood,” which is 
now ready, there will be found a revised 
table of the faculties expressing the sub- 
ject in more appropriate language, 
which can be understood by old and 
young alike. This alteration will re- 
move the prejudice which exists in some 
minds to-day, regarding the incorrect, 
or strongly expressed terms, that have 
been so long in vogue. 


——_____ 9 


FEES. 


It is acknowledged on every hand 
that phrenologists are able to secure 
and raise their fees from a minimum 
price to a respectable sum, worthy of the 
knowledge and training required. This 
is what we have struggled to maintain 
for several years past, for we could fore- 
see the benefit which would result from 
such a plan, even though we were much 
opposed at the outset. 

We are glad to find our earnest de- 
sires in this matter have been more than 
fully realized, and in a few years time, 
phrenologists will thoroughly appreci- 
ate the stand that was taken. 





oe 


DIPLOMAS. 


The day has gone by when phrenolo- 
gists can set out their sign without a 
capable and thorough course of instruc- 
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tion in Phrenology, Physiology, Physi- 
ognomy, and kindred subjects. It is, 
therefore, to the interest of all students 
who intend to make Phrenology a pro- 
fession, to arm themselves with a di- 
ploma from the American Institute 
(Chartered) of Phrenology, or The 
Fowler Institute in London, where time 
and thought is given to the Phrenolog- 
ical education. 

The American Institute Session will 
have commenced its regular work by the 
time this JouRNAL reaches its destina- 
tion. The opening exercises commence 
on Tuesday, September 7th, at 2 P. w., 
when several friends of the cause have 
promised their support, among whom 
are Doctors E. P. Miller, M. L. Hol- 
brook, Edward P. Fowler, Rev. J. Steen, 
C. Buchtel, D. D., Messrs. W. H. Van- 
derbilt and T. Bush, of Brooklyn. 

Interesting visits have been made 
during the month by graduates from 
various parts of America, notably, Mr. 
Sullivan, Miss Irwin, Miss Conyne, ete. 





— o— 


PERSONAL. 


BISHOP POTTER. 


The Bishop recently said that his 
chief object in London was to attend 
the Lambeth Conference. This, he 
said, was a markedly successful and har- 
monious convention. “The union of 
the Anglican, Colonial and American 
churches,” said he, “was not con- 
sidered. Any such project as that would 
be sure to be rejected. The American 
bishops are opposed to it, and the Co- 
lonial bishops would be still more hos- 
tile to it. The American bishops were 
most cordially received at the confer- 
ence, and everything was done to make 
their stay a pleasant one.” 

When asked if it was true that a chap- 
lain was to be appointed to assist him in 
the work of the diocese, the Bishop re- 
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plied that that was a matter for the de- 
cision of the Diocesan Convention, 
which would be held at the Church of 
the Incarnation in September. 

Bishop Potter expressed the opinion 
that the coming election for Mayor of 
Greater New York would be the polit- 
ical event of the year. “I am not yet fa- 
miliar enough with the exact situation 
to say much about it,” he said. “English 
papers print little about it, although 
Englishmen display much interest in it. 

3ut I feel that a sterling citizen and a 
non-partisan candidate is the one we 
want, and I have too much confidence in 
the voters of the city to fear that the 
government of Greater New York will 
fall into bad hands.” 


ee 


PROFESSOR DE VOLSON 
woopn. 


Professor De Volson Wood, of the 
chair of mathematics of the Stevens In- 
stitute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J., 
died recently, aged 65. He graduated 
from the Albany Normal School in 1853, 
and two years later from the Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, Troy. He was 
appointed professor of civil engineering 
at the University of Michigan the same 
year, which place he held for fifteen 
years. He then received a call to the 
chair of mathematics at Stevens Insti- 
tute, and later to the chair of mechan- 
ical engineering. He was a member of 
the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers and of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science. He was the first president of 
the Society for the Promotion of Enygi- - 
neering. He was the author of many 
text books on mechanical engineering. 


DEATH OF 


—_——__q—__—_—_ 


JOSEPH LADUE IS COMING HOME 
FOR HIS BRIDE. 


Joseph Ladue, owner of the town site 
of Dawson, Alaska, is now on the way 
to his former home at Schuyler Falls, 
Clinton County, N. Y., to be married. 
His bride is said to be Miss Mason. 
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It is said that Ladue and Miss Mason 
were to have been married long ago, but 
Miss Mason’s parents opposed the 
match because Ladue was too poor to 
marry. 

Ladue went to the Black Hills in 
search of gold. He was quite success- 
ful, but before coming East to claim 
his bride he went into a speculation at 
Deadwood and lost every dollar he pos- 
sessed. Ladue wrote to Miss Mason of 
his misfortune and soon after went to 
Alaska. 

He did not return home until two 
years ago, and then it was settled that 
upon his return from another trip to 
Alaska they would be married. 

As Ladue is said to be a millionaire, 
the parents of the bride will offer no 
objection to the union, and it is prob- 
able that Mr. and Mrs. Ladue will spend 
their honeymoon on their way to the 
gold fields, where they intend to live for 
at least three years. 


—— 
WOMEN AS INSPECTORS. 


The women who have been appointed 
by the Board of Education as chairmen 
of the Board of Inspectors are as fol- 
lows: Mrs. Matilda Martin, Third Dis- 
trict; Mrs. Henrietta Neylan, First Dis- 
trist; Mrs. Phillis Leveridge, Fifth Dis- 
trict; Mrs. Minnie D. Louis, Nine- 
teenth District; Mrs. Clara M. Will- 
iams, Twenty-fourth District; Mrs. T. 
J. Rush, Thirty-third District. Of the 
174 inspectors, forty-four of them are 
women. 

Miss Isabel Parsells is superintendent 
of the training department; Miss Jen- 
nie T. Merrill of the kindergarten, Mrs. 
Mary E. Williams of the cooking, Mrs. 
Annie L. Jessup of the sewing, and M. 
Augusta Requa and Sophie J. Nicolai of 
the department of physical culture. 








ae 
TWO LUCKY GOLD-DIGGERS. 


The women gold-diggers of Rands- 
burg, Cal., a sketch of which new min- 
ing camp was given in “ The Tribune ” 
on May 30th, are creating a great sensa- 
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tion. One of these, Mrs. Garrison, does 
all her own prospecting, and by herself 
located fourteen mines in Inyo County, 
all of which are yielding good returns. 
She has a partner who turns the crank 
of the separator while she shovels, and 
$10 a day earnings for each woman is 
not unusual, writes Mrs. Garrison to a 
friend in the East. “In fact,” to use 
her own words, “ we often strike nug- 
gets worth $20 and even more. It is not 
as hard as washing clothes, and it pays 
immensely better, to say nothing of the 
fascination of watching for the little 
grains of gold.” 





~—— - 


FRANCIS SCHLATTER. 


Two mining prospectors on June 6th 
found in the foothills of the Sierre 
Madre, on the Puertas Vedras river, 
the dead body of Francis Schlatter, 
who a year ago was celebrated as the 
“Divine Healer.” The prospectors 
saw a saddle in a dead tree high up in 
the river’s gorge. Beside the tree a 
skeleton was found on a blanket, and 
near it were saddlebags, a large memor- 
andum book, a package of letters, six 
suits of underwear, a Bible and a can- 
teen half full of water. In a knot-hole 
in the tree were found needles, thread, 
buttons, ete. On the cover of the Bible 
was the name Francis Schlatter, two 
verses of prayer, and the name, “ Clar- 
ence J. Clark, Denver, Col.” 

The prospectors believe Schlatter 
died of self-imposed starvation, as there 
were no cooking utensils of any kind in 
camp. 

The authorities at Casa Grande, Chi- 
huahua State, were notified, and on 
June 10th the skeleton and effects were 
taken to that village to be held for a 
claimant. Americans at Casa Grande 
say the letters undoubtedly belonged to 
Schlatter. 

A cowboy reported that in November 
Schlatter rode to his camp, fifty miles 
west of Casa Grande. He was unarmed, 
carried no provisions or cooking uten- 
sils, and refused to eat, saying he was 
fasting. The cowboy said his visitor 
acted strangely, but cured a horse of a 
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swollen back by rubbing it with his 
hands. He identified the saddle at Casa 
Grande as the same used by his visitor 
in November. 


—————__ & —_—_——_ 
A CABLE’S BIRTHDAY. 


CYRUS W. FIELD’S TRIUMPH. 


Thirty-nine years ago, on August 5th, 
telegraphic messages were for the first 
time sent by cable under.the Atlantic 
Ocean between Heart’s Content in New- 
foundland and Valentia in Ireland, and 
great were the rejoicings over the “ new 
bond ” between the old world and the 
new. Queen Victoria and President 
Buchanan exchanged congratulatory 
dispatches, many public bodies and of- 
ficial personages followed their ex- 
ample, and the event was celebrated 
with parades, speeches, illuminations 
and other methods of jubilation. 


IMPROVEMENTS. 


From 1858 to 1864 the company was 
engaged in making improvements in 
the form of the cable and of the appa- 
ratus for submerging it, and at length 
the Telegraph Construction and Main- 
tenance Company made an entire new 
cable, much thicker and more costly 
than the first. As the cable (2,300 
miles) weighed more than 4,000 tons, it 
was resolved to employ the Great East- 
ern to carry it out and lay it. Three 
enormous tanks were built in the fore, 
middle and after holds of the monster 
steamer, from 50 to 60 feet in diameter 
each, by 20 feet deep, and in these the 
cable was deposited in vast coils. 

On July 24, 1865, the Great Eastern 
started from Valentia with her burden, 
the main cable being joined end to end 
to a more massive shore cabie, which 
was drawn up the cliff to Foilhum- 
merum Bay, to a telegraph-house at the 
top. The electrical condition of the 
cable was kept constantly under test 
during the progress of the ship, and 
more than once the efficiency was dis- 
turbed by fragments of wire piercing the 
gutta percha and destroying the insula- 
tion. These defects were remedied as 
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fast as they were discovered, but on Au- 
gust 2d the cable snapped by overstrain- 
ing and the end sank in’ 2,000 fathoms 
of water at a distance of 1,064 miles 
from Ireland. Then commenced the re- 
markable process of dredging for the 
lost cable. A five-arm grapnel sus- 
pended from the end of a strong iron 
wire rope, five miles long, was thrown 
overboard, and when it reached the bot- 
tom it was dragged to and fro across the 
line of cable by slow steaming of the 
Great Eastern, the hope being that one 
or the other of the prongs would catch 
hold of the conductor. 

A series of disasters followed, until at 
length the Great Eastern was compelled 
to return to England, leaving, includ- 
ing the earlier operations, nearly 4,000 
tons of cable useless at the bottom of the 
sea. But the enterprise was by no 
means abandoned. New capital and 
new commercial arrangements alto- . 
gether were needed for the renewal of 
the attempt, but they were raised and 
effected—another cable was made, 
lighter and stronger. 

Operations were now resumed for the 
recovery of the end of the 1865 cable, 
which resulted in success. An addi- 
tional length having been spliced to it, 
the squadron completed the laying of a 
second cable. In 1869 a French com- 
pany laid a cable from Brest, France, to 
Duxbury, Mass., and others have been 
put down from time to time, so that 
now there are nearly, if not quite, a 
dozen in successful operation. 

EN 


EDITORS AND THEIR READERS. 


The long time subscribers to a paper 
or magazine become so much attached 
to their editor as to feel a brotherly in- 
terest, an affectionate nearness to him 
who has helped to form their opinions 
and led their thoughts so long. 

The “ New York Tribune” receives 
letters in substance saying: “ From my 
early childhood, indeed, from the very 
first number issued in 1841, your 
valued paper has been a constant visi- 
tor in our house.” 

In 1838 “ The American Phrenolog- 
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ical Journal ” was started and, without 
a break, has made its monthly visits. Its 
subscription list contains some names 
to-day “elect, precious,” who started. 
with us on October 1st, fifty-nine years 
ago, and have carefully read and saved 
every number that has been issued, and 
not a few have them now in their libra- 
ries uniformly bound. 

The relations between the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL and its readers are, in 
some respects, more intimate and vital 
than is possible between any other paper 
and its readers. 

Its subject matter is not mainly con- 
fined to the publication of fashions, cur- 
rent news, market reports, political 
squabbles, national wars and domestic 
weddings. Its teachings are intrinsic 
and individual, relating to the true phi- 
losophy of the human mind, thus re- 
vealing to the reader not only the 
sources and laws of his own mentality, 
but also how readily to understand the 
talents, motives, and spirit of his 
friends, enemies, or rivals; and how he 
may best relate himself to all people to 
secure harmony, success and happiness 
in our intercourse with the world. 

More than half the pleasure and profit 
of life consists in the power to under- 
stand others and so relate ourselves to 
them that mutual happiness and help- 
fulness may be the result. 

Phrenology teaches mankind how to 
understand human character, how to 
appreciate each other when brought in- 
to every sort of interest and co-opera- 
tive effort. 

The musician who knows the piano, 
the harp, or violin, calls out melodies 
and harmonies undreamed of by those 
who are strangers to the possibilities of 
those divine instruments. 

Those who know the laws of mental- 
ity and how to read them in others, be- 
come, like the musician, expert in con- 
ferring intelligence and joy. 

The teacher, the preacher, the busi- 
ness manager, who is well versed in 
character-reading, can guide, lead, and 
control pleasantly and profitably many 
people of diverse peculiarities. Thus 
do they become a sympathetic brother- 
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hood, united in bonds of affection and 
bonds of hope. The readers of the 
JOURNAL know better how to meet and 
have business relations with strangers 
than others who have read widely in 
current literature and know less of the 
mind and the elements of character and 
disposition. 


— > —_ 


LIBRARY. 


In this department we give short reviews of 
such New Books as publishers see fit to send us 
In these reviews we seek to treat author and 
publisher satisfactorily and justly, and also to 
furnish our readers with such information as 
shall enable them to form an opinion of the de- 
strability of any particular volume for person- 
al use. It is our wish to notice the better class 
of books issuing from the press, and we invite 
publishers to favor the Editor with recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can sup- 
ply any of the books noticed at prices quoted. 


J. H. Kellogg, M.D., of Battle Creek, 
Mich., has issued a pamphlet on “ Hot 
Weather Diet,’’ which is an admirable lit- 
tle brochure of twelve pages, and is well 
worth a study at this time of the year. 


“Reaching the Masses,” an address, by 
H. L. Hastings, editor of The Christian, 
Boston, contains some valuable sugges- 
tions. It is no easy matter to seize 
the attention of the masses on behalf of 
anything solid nowadays, and we hail 
with pleasure some attempt to attack 
successfully such a subject. What we 
need is more concentrated effort in this 
direction. 


“The Republic of Childhood, Kinder- 
garten Principles and Practice,” by K. 
D. Wiggin and Nora A. Smith. New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

This work is the third of the series we 
have reviewed on the subject. It has its 
mission to fill; the same (1) Froebel’s 
Gifts and (2) Froebel’s Occupations. It 
is delightfully written and appeals direct 
to the kindergartner through its opening 
chapter on “ The Art and Mission of the 
Kindergartner.” Very true is one remark 
we notice: Among the other avocations 
which have grown up for women in the 
last quarter of a century none is more 
important or significant of better things 
than that which embraces the training 
and culture of childhood, for it has drawn 
into the channel of a scientifically learned 
and practical profession the best and 
highest instincts of the sex. The teacher 
has to assume the motherhood of her 
pupils for a considerable portion of their 
early years, and during this period the 
maternal instincts are constantly being 
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called out. Froebel saw the tree in the 
germ or bud, and in this he was a true 
Phrenologist. He was the great pioneer 
of child-study. This book points out the 
beauty of the kindergarten system. 
“Infallible Logic.” A visible and auto- 
matic system of reasoning, by Thomas 

D. Hawley, of the Chicago Bar. The 

Dominion Company, Chicago, II]. 

Life is full of logic, and the science that 
can interpret it is what we all want. 
Though the work before us is supposedly 
for lawyers and ministers (and all min- 
isters should be lawyers first), yet all 
teachers, writers, exponents, or business 
men can profit by a study of this work. 
It is printed in readable type (which is 
more than can be said of many similar 
volumes of solid matter). In fact the 
book describes a new system of logic by 
which reasoning can be carried on by an 
infallible process. 

It seems to have a very definite place 
in literature, and no office or library 
should be without it. The illustrations 
of the subject and signs are well carried 
out. 


“Sex Injustice.” By Rev. Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell. New York Ameri- 
can Purity Alliance. 

This is an address calculated to have a 
large circulation in England as well as 
America. We are told, for 1900 years the 
mandate: Love thy neighbor as thyself, 
has been steadily helping the world. Ac- 
cepted on its negative rather than its 
positive side, the watchword has been: 
Thou shalt not wrong thy neighbor! and 
throughout the address this idea is the 
dominating one. 

“The Philosophy of Individuality; or, 
The One and the Many.” By Rev. An- 
toinette Brown Blackwell. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 27 W. 23d Street; 24 Bed- 
ford Street, Strand, London. Author of 
“Studies in General Science,” ‘“ The 
Sexes Throughout Nature,” “ The Phys- 
ical Basis of Immortality.” 

This work is, as its title indicates (if 
titles tell us anything), a subject which 
only the few could properly handle. But 
Mrs. Blackwell has not only done so 
successfully, but she has forever killed 
the foolish idea that woman’s mind can- 
not reason logically. She has convinced 
the sceptic of the strength and majesty 
of woman’s intellectual power, and many 
are the pages that one is inclined to write 
in marginal notes—masterly written. 
The chapters “ Correlated Mind and Mat- 
ter,” “Organic Life and Mind,” “ The 
Nascent Mind and its Environment,” 
“ The Evolution of Mind,” “ The Mind and 
its Co-operant,” are rich, cogent, and alive 
with dynamic force and food for thought, 
for many quiet, peaceful hours. 
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Mme. Sarah Grand, authoress of “ The 
Heavenly Twins,” whose character sketch 
appeared in the pages of the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL MAGAZINE some little while ago, 
has been spending considerable time on 
a new novel, which will be her most im- 
portant literary undertaking. Her new 
novel traces the development of a woman 
of genius from her girlhood to her mar- 
riage. It is described as a most subtle 
and extraordinary study of a woman’s 
psychological evolution, while the book 
as a story is said to be characterized by 
an abundance of delightful humor and 
incident. It is supposed in England that 
the story is largely autobiographical. It 
is stated that no book of recent years has 
been written with more care, and in Eng- 
land the publication is awaited with in- 
tense interest. Messrs. D. Appleton & 
Co. will publish Mme. Grand’s new novel 
probably about November ist. 


“New Salads.” By Mrs. S. T. Rorer. 
Cloth, pp. 65, price 50 cents. Arnold & 
Company, 420 Library Street, Philadel- 
phia. 

Recipes for all the standard salads and 
many novelties in that line are given here 
in compact form. There are also ten or 
twelve salad dressings, a sufficient variety 
to satisfy all tastes. Especially during 
the summer and early fall, when vege- 
tables are abundant and in their prime, 
Many house- 
keepers fail to realize that vegetables 
may be quite as palatable when cold as 
hot if they are served with an appetizing 
dressing. 


“The Post-Graduate,” Sixteenth An- 
nual Announcement of the Medical 
School and Hospital so named. Situate 
in New York City. 


“Contributions to the Etiology of the 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis,” by W. Freu- 
denthal, M.D. The author traces a very 
close relation between nasal catarrh and 
tubercular disorders. From our own ob- 
servations we are inclined to approve 
most of what he has said, and regard it 
as very important that the management 
of “ Tubercular” should include exami- 
nation and treatment of nasal and theryn- 
geal cavities. Very often pulmonary con- 
sumption makes a start in the throat, and 
generally its existence may be inferred 
from appearance in the throat. 


——_@—_—_—__——_ 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are glad to award the prize for the 
best answer to our question on reliability 
to John M. Munch, Cedar Grove Centre, 
Essex Co., N. J., who is thirteen years of 


age. 
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PRIZE AWARD. 

Dear Editors: I think when a boy has 
large Conscientiousness he will want to 
be honest and do what is right. If his 
Cautiousness is well developed he will be 
careful. 

Approbativeness will make him try to 
please as well as to be praised. Self- 
esteem helps to make him feel big and 
strong. After he has made up his 
mind to do a thing, Firmness says to go 
ahead; and Destructiveness and Com- 
bativeness will carry it out. The faculty 
of Time will tell him to hurry so as to be 
in season. 
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If the Observing faculties are large he 
will see everything he is looking at. 
Comparison will criticise, and Causality 
will trace the reason why. 

Other faculties help to make him per- 
fect, but Conscientiousness, Firmness, 
Time, and Self-esteem have the most to 
do toward making one reliable as to 
promises and appointments. 

The above is as good an idea as I can 
give just at present as to what faculties 
help to give Reliability. 

From one who intends to study Phre- 
nology. I am thirteen years of age, and 
my name is John M. Munch, 

Cedar Grove Centre, Essex Co., N. J. 





“WHAT PHRENOLOGISTS ARE DOING. - 


USES OF PHRENOLOGY. 


PROFESSOR MORRIS SPEAKS TO THE 8ST, PAUL 
SOCIETY. 


George Morris, an Oregon Phrenologist, 
addressed the St. Paul Phrenological So- 
ciety in its hall in Central Block, corner 
of Sixth and Seventh Streets, quite re- 
cently. Professor Morris organized the 
St. Paul Society over nine years ago, 
and he has spent most of his time since 
in this State. He was welcomed with 
enthusiasm, the hall being filled with 
members and their friends. His subject 
was “ How to Make Phrenology Popular.” 
President Spicer, of the society, occupied 
the chair and delivered an address on 
“ Quality,” in which he showed the effect 
of environment on “ the brain ” of a man. 
The Misses Redlund played piano solos. 

Professor Morris showed the relation of 
Phrenology to the ordinary affairs of life. 
He said that its practical uses began at 
the cradle and that deficient children 
could be developed so as to attain proper 
mental proportions by the cultivation of 
certain instincts and the suppression of 
others. He said that school teachers were 
taking more interest in Phrenology than 
any other class of people, and intimated 
that the world would suffer little from 
bigotry if children’s developments were 
better balanced. After the lecture he 
gave three Phrenological examinations of 
persons in the audience. 


Madame May Vaught, of Chicago, 
writes encouragingly of the outlook and 
bright prospects for the fall. 


Mr. Owen H. Williams is continuing his 
professional work in Chicago. 


Mr. Alexander, of America, a well- 
known lecturer on Phrenology, visited 


London and the Fowler Institute during 
the Jubilee, and is now travelling in 
Switzerland. He is expected home 
shortly. 


Numerous applications are being made 
for agencies of Phrenological Literature. 
Many Phrenologists are laying their plans 
for the fall, and we shall be most happy 
to have their presence and reports of 
their work at the conference on October 
29th. 


Mr. Allen Haddock writes encouraging- 
ly from San Francisco, and with the as- 
sistance of his co-editor sends forth 
monthly an interesting paper called Hu- 
man. Nature, for which subscriptions 
are received at the office of the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, 


Mr. George Morris is enjoying a well- 
earned rest in the Yellowstone Park. 


Mr. Schofield, who was successful in his 
examination in the Class of ’96, has 
opened rooms in Salt Lake City. We wish 
him every success, as he deserves to win 
the esteem of all the citizens of Salt Lake 
City. 


Miss S. Dexter, F.F.P.I., London, has 
paid the Institute several visits during the 
past month, and expressed great pleasure 
with its commodious hall and fine muse- 
um. She was delighted to shake hands 
with the two veteran Phrenologists, Mr. 
Nelson Sizer and Mrs. Wells. 

Our English friends will always re- 
ceive a warm welcome when they visit 
these shores. 


Mr. W. J. Cook, A.F.P.I., Clapham, at- 
tended the Crystal Palace on the occa- 
sion of the National Temperance Féte, 
July 13th. He was well patronized, and 
his delineations gave general satisfaction. 
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The Bazaar held at Balham in connec- 
tion with the Church of the Ascension, 
was attended by Mr. D. T. Elliott, Miss 
Higgs, and Miss Russell; also the Grand 
Bazaar and Garden Féte, held at Clap- 
ham, in connection with the Battersea 
Polytechnic. 


The midsummer examination at the 
Fowler Institute, London, was held on 
July 21st and 22d. 


The autumn classes of the Fowler In- 
stitute will commence on September 20th. 


Leyton Phrenological Society.—Last 
Friday, at the meeting of this society, Mr. 
Tomkins read an interesting paper on 
“Silent Witnesses to the Truth of Phre- 
nology.” He divided mankind into seven 
different types of mental capacity, and 
diagrams were shown of each class repre- 
senting people now living. A discussion 
followed, in which the president, Rev. 
Charles Edmunds, M.A., Rev. A. Huddle, 
M.A., Messrs. Budd, Barly, and others 
took part.—Leyton Independent, June 5, 
1897. 

On July 26th Mr. Webb read a paper 
before the British Phrenological Associa- 
tion on “Moore and Contemporary 
Poets.” 

To illustrate his subject he brought a 
few portraits of poets. That of the poet 
Moore he had bought near the poet’s 
birthplace on one of his visits to Dublin. 
The portrait shows Moore to have had a 
large head, and especially large in the 
frontal and occipital regions, with very 
large Comparison, Tune, Friendship, 
Amativeness, Secretiveness, and Lan- 
guage, with much less Form, Color, Size, 
Locality, Concentrativeness, and Eventu- 
ality, with Individuality rather large. 
His organ of Ideality was largely devel- 
oped. This organ is always well devel- 
oped in a poet, though much less in some 
than in others. It was less in Moore than 
in Byron. Scott had only a moderate de- 
velopment of Tune; Moore had this organ 
large. Wordsworth had small Amative- 
ness and only moderate Friendship, 
whereas Moore had these organs very 
large. Byron and Burns possessed large 
Amativeness, and were in this particular 
a contrast to Scott and Rogers. Scott had 
large Inhabitiveness, but Moore, with still 
larger Inhabitiveness, had much musical 
capacity; this is seen in his melodies 
and in his portrait. His chief charac- 
teristics were: 1, A comparison between 
Music and Language; 2, Friendship; 3, 
Love; 4, Language; 5, Tune and Ideality. 


The October number will contain the 
portrait of D. L. Waltkinson, President of 
the Wesleyan Conference, England, and 
the late Alvan G. Clark, the famous tele- 
scope-lens maker, and an article on 
Alaska and its people. 
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TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
— New subscribers sending photographs for re- 
marks on their character under this heading 
must observe the following conditions: Each 
photograph must be accompanied by a stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
photograph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, one giv- 
ing a front and the other a side view) must be 
good and recent ; and, lastly, each application 
must be accompanied by a remittance of $1.00 
(5s. English) for twelve months’ subscription 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. Letters to be 
addressed to Fowler & Wells Co., New York, 
or L. N. Fowler § Co., London. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES. 


L: W.—Ealing, England.—You have a 
wiry organization, are energetic, persist- 
ent, and persevering in your work. It 
would be easier to coax you than to drive 
you. You have an aspiring mind and a 
hopeful, buoyant disposition; the ele- 
ments of intuition, neatness, taste, and 
economy are well marked. You have a 
very happy, loving, sympathetic disposi- 
tion. You can talk, plan, and organize 
with ability. You would make a capital 
nurse. Do not overtax yourself; take a 
little more rest. 

No. 242.—F. W. R.—Kansas City, Mo.— 
The photograph of the gentleman you 
send indicates that he is a wide-awake, 
practical business man. He knows what 
he is about, and is improving his mind 
all the time, and ought to combine busi- 
ness and professional work. He is 
adapted to superintend and direct a large 
wholesale business. He is capable of 
making a good agent, as people will want 
to do business with him and see him per- 
sonally. 

No. 243.—A. L. T.—Wanchula, Fla.— 
Your photograph indicates great earnest- 
ness, sincerity, and determination of 
mind, You may be a little too set in your 
opinions, views, and beliefs; but the 
other parts of your brain, for instance, 
the basilar region, need your large de- 
velopment of Firmness to assist them in 
their work. Cultivate verbal memory, 
converse more in company, and cultivate 
your mind for business, or as an account- 
ant. 

No. 244.—A. N.—Salem, Utah.—Your 
photograph indicates a strong German 
type of head, which, when interpreted, 
means, mechanical talent, general indus- 
try, and more than ordinary taste and 
musical appreciation. You are a philos- 
opher, and are always reasoning about 
things. You are never at a loss for some- 
thing to think about, and have more ideas 
than you know how to turn to account. 
You would make a good chemist, linguist, 
doctor, or, possibly, musician. 
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No. 245.—A. P.—Lockhart, Texas.—You 
possess a strong and vigorous organiza- 
tion; are full of enterprise, and knock 
off work with despatch. Few can beat 
you in this respect. You have a wide 
range of knowledge, for you gather infor- 
mation wherever you are. You know 
more than you talk about, and are sys- 
tematic and practical in business affairs, 
and will not like sedentary work. 

No. 246.—L. F. C.—Bridgeport, Conn.— 
You possess a highly wsthetic and sus- 
ceptible mind; are right away among 
the Alleghanies when you allow yourself 
to follow out your best thoughts. Yet 
you combine with your poetic and imag- 
inative faculties an appreciation for the 
practical. You are a born artist, as far 
as taste goes, even if you have never taken 
up a brush to work with. You can suit 
yourself to almost any society, except 
that which is vulgar and low in tone. 
Your mind always raises others up to 
your standard. You will never descend, 
but have a distinct influence over others. 
Take care of your health, avoid all the 
anxiety that you possibly can, and some 
time, when alone, make up your mind to 
write down your experiences, or give ex- 
pression to your idealistic sentiments. 

No. 247.—-F. W. K.—Helena, Mont.— 
You take a good deal after your mother. 
Hence, will combine the feminine and 
masculine elements of mind; are refined, 
sensitive, and sympathetical; but not 
very economical, miserly, energetic, or 
Combative. You need a position specially 
cut out for you. You could do better in 
an office, as secretary, reporter, and 
eventually to act as manager of a busi- 
ness, than to succeed in a business of 
your own. You are not so commercial as 
you are literary and philanthropic in your 
tastes. Hence, your mind will not go to 
money-making so much as it will to liter- 
ature and doing good wherever you can. 
Get as good an education as possible. 

No. 248.—H. M.—Berea, Ky.—You have 
matured rapidly since the large photo- 
graph was taken that you sent us. You 
possess a favorable organization for 
health, and with ordinary care should not 
know what it is to be ill a day. You 
should succeed well in the law, for you 
have a fine, critical, intuitive mind that 
understands things at a glance. Hence, 
you would be able to trace up evidence, 
facts, and particulars; or you would suc- 
ceed as a criminal inspector, for few 
could deceive you. If you turned your 
attention to ordinary business you would 
change it into an extraordinary one by 
doing something specially in the line of 
discovery, research, and practical insight 
into things and their uses. 

No. 249.—D. H. B.—Normal, [1l.—Your 
photographs look as though you would 
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live long, healthily and happily. Your 
head is large for your age, and you have 
matured early, and are ready to cope with 
the world, when some are only just be- 
ginning to prepare. You could succeed 
admirably in professional work, such as a 
surgeon, dentist, or specialist in cancer 
treatment, hydrophobia, or where you 
can be an expert and consulting physi- 
cian. Your sympathies are strong, your 
inquiring mind very active, and your ex- 
ecutive brain makes you industrious and 
eapable of getting through work in a 
very short period of time. You cannot 
endure small ideas, or a business that is 
worked by a one-horse team—you will 
have to have a four-in-hand, and every- 
thing to correspond, in whatever you un- 
dertake to do. Marry the very best wom- 
an in the land, and do all that your head 
indicates that you can do, which is a 
great deal more than we can condense 
into these few words, and we are sorry 
not to have the opportunity of saying 
more. 


No. 250.—W. J. S.—Pittsburg.—You are 
your mother’s pet, and must not allow 
yourself to be spoiled. You have your 
eye-teeth cut, however, and will make a 
splendid man of yourself, if you study 
your own character and capabilities and 
do not stretch out too far beyond your 
mental power. We do not mean for you 
to limit your ideas—only work within 
your resources, and finish what you com- 
mence. You possess good mental ability, 
and have a healthy organization. You 
are quite intuitive, and will find the study 
of Phrenology of great interest anl util- 
ity in your daily work. 


No. 251.—L. B.—Piedmont, S. C.—One of 
your photographs is just what we like to 
have, and is arranged, no doubt, to supply 
our requirements. You possess a very in- 
tense nature, a susceptible mind, and one 
that is always shouldering responsibili- 
ties, cautioning others what to do and 
what not to do, and giving all your sub- 
stance to other requirements. You have 
almost worn yourself out with anxiety. 


No. 252.—J. A. S.—Sacramento, Ky.— 
Your photograph indicates that you pos- 
sess energy, skill, thought, and a pene- 
trating mind, which foresees and predicts 
future events. You are somewhat in- 
genious, and your ingenuity joined to 
your practical intellect should enable you 
to do much work that is useful both in 
business and in many lines of profession- 
al work, such as a draughtsman, archi- 
tect, designer, and modeller. You will 
one day slip into philanthropic, evangel- 
istic, or missionary work. Then you will 
untie your mind, and let it go more freely 
into new channels. 
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POETRY IN PHRENOLOGICAL 
DELINEATIONS. 


(Continued from page 129.) 
BENEVOLENCE LARGE. 


“ The voice of want is sacred to thy ear.’ 
—Langhorne. 


> 


“Who will not mercy unto others show, 
How can he mercy ever hope to have?” 
—Spenser. 


“‘ So perish all, whose breast ne’er learn’d 
to glow 
For others’ good, or melt at others’ 
woe.”’—Pope. 


CONSCIENTIOUSNESS LARGE, 
“No legacy is so rich as honesty.” 
—Shakespeare. 


SMALL CONSCIENTIOUSNESS. 


“ They have cheveril consciences that will 
stretch.’”—Burton. 


LARGE ACQUISITIVENESS. 


“My wants are many, and, if told, 
Would muster many a score; 
And were each wish a mint of gold, 
I still should long for more.” 

—Adams. 


VENERATION SMALL. 


“Slave to no sect, who takes no private 
road, 
But looks through nature up to nat- 
ure’s god.—Pope. 


“One religion is as good as another.” 
—Burton. 
FAITH. 


“ There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds.” 
—Tennyson. 


FIRMNESS LARGE. 


“°Tis with our judgments as our 
watches; none go just alike, yet each 
believes his own.’”’—Pope. 


LARGE SUBLIMITY AND IDEALITY 
like to “muse on nature with a poet’s 
eye.”—Campbell. 

COMPARISON LARGER THAN PERCEPTIVES. 
“Tt is much easier to be critical than 
correct.’’—Disraeli. 


Although Shakespeare says that “ Com- 
parisons are odious,” some people make 
them all the time. 
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INHABITIVENESS AND PARENTAL LOVE. 


“ Blessed is the hearth where daughters 
gird the fire, ’ 
And sons that shall be happier than 
their sire, 
Who sees them crowd around his even- 
ing chair, 
While love and hope inspire his word- 
less prayer.”—Elliott. 


LARGE FORM AND HUMAN NATURE. 


“It is the common wonder of all men 
how among so many million faces there 
should be nene alike.”—Browne. 


I.e. A man having form and human 
nature large, has noticed “ how among 
so many million ” ete., and would un- 


‘derstand the difference by studying 


phrenology. 


“Everything hath two handles — the 
one to be held by, the other not.” 
—Epictetus. 


The foregoing “ Everything,” etc., 
could be applied to those with good 
hard sense who generally know the right 
handle. 

In the remarks relative to choice of 
pursuit any of the following may be in- 
cluded: 


“ There is no better ballast for keeping 
the mind steady on its keel and saving it 
from the risks of crankiness, than busi- 
ness.”—Lowell. 

“No profit grows where is no pleasure 
ta’en, 

In brief, sir, study what you most af- 

fect.”—Shakespeare. 


“ Nature fits all her children with some- 
thing to do.”—Lowell. 


In one’s daily reading one can find an 
infinite variety of selections for practi- 
cal use. It is surprising how many can 
be brought into use in phrenological de- 
lineations. To adapt them for that pur- 
pose, as here suggested, is entirely legit- 
imate, and where the person examined 
has the organization to appreciate them 
(and of course they should not be used 
in the readings of those who have not!) 
they make a very effective setting. Each 
reader can follow out this thought for 
himself, and will, without doubt, if he 
but looks, find many selections which 
will be even more suitable than the few 
here given M. C. F. 
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NOTES. 





TOO DEEP? FOR UNDERSTANDING. 

The Northfield Conferences have been 
attracting unusually large crowds this 
summer. 

The buildings at Northfield seem to be 
like the proverbial omnibus, for there is 
always room for more. The guests seem 
to vie with one another in making new 
arrivals comfortable and in arranging for 
still others. Among those who are to be 
seen in the meetings are the Rev. Dr. 
Silas Mead, the kindly faced president of 
the United Societies of Christian En- 
deavor of the Continent of Australia, and 
Miss Mead; Mrs. F. H. Cram, of New 
Haven; D. H. Martin, the Rev. Thomas 
W. Smith, of New York City; C. W. Long, 
of Glens Falls; Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
Cleveland and Miss Cleveland, of Albany; 
the Rev. and Mrs. Stuart Mitchell and 
Miss Mitchell, of Philadelphia; Miss H. 
L. Garrett, of Boston; Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas B. Ironsides, of Morristown, N. 
J.,and Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Teall, of Bloom- 
field, N. J. 

In one of his characteristic addresses 
Mr. Moody said: The Bible does not need 
defence so much as it needs studying. It 
can defend itself. You ask what you are 
going to do when you come to a thing 
you cannot understand. I thank God 
there is a height in that book I do not 
know anything about, a depth I have 
never been able to fathom, and it. makes 
the book all the more fascinating. If I 
could take that book up and read it as I 
can any other book, and understand it at 
one reading, I should have lost faith in it 
years ago. It is one of the strongest 
proofs that that book must have come 
from God, that the acutest men who have 
dug and delved for fifty years have laid 
down their pens and said: “There is a 
depth we knew nothing of.” “ No Script- 
ure,” said Spurgeon, “is exhausted by a 
single explanation. The flowers of God’s 
garden bloom, not only double, but seven- 
fold; they are continually pouring forth 
fresh fragrance.” 

A man came to me with a difficult pas- 
sage some time ago and said: ‘“ Moody, 
what do you do with that?” 

“T do not do anything with it.” 

“How do you understand it?” 

“T do not understand it.” 

“How do you explain it? ” 

“T do not explain it.” 

“What do you do with it?” 

“T do not do anything.” 

“You do not believe it, do you?” 

“Oh, yes, I believe it.” 

There are lots of things I do not under- 
stand, but I believe them. I do not know 
anything about higher mathematics, but 
I believe in them. I do not understand 


astronomy, but I believe in astronomy. 
Can you tell me why the same kind of 
food turns into flesh, fish, hair, feathers, 
hoofs, finger-nails, according as it is eaten 
by one animal or another? A man told 
me a while ago he could not believe a 
thing he had never seen. I said: “ Man, 


9” 


did you ever see your brain? 





Senor Castillo del Canovas, the late 
Spanish Premier, who was recently as- 
sassinated, was a man of marked ability. 

The Queen Regent, in writing to the 
afflicted wife, said: “I, too, have lost a 
great deal; I have lost a loyal counsellor, 
who helped me and of whom I stood so 
much in need. The eminent services 
which he gave to my husband, Alfonso, 
gave him a claim to all of my respect, 
and his fresh sacrifices further united 
him to me and to the fatherland. The 
country and history will do him justice.” 

The post mortem examination by the 
Court Physician, the Marquis del Busto, 
showed that the Premier had been in an 
extremely healthy state and that the 
brain was unusually large. It is thought 
that Senor Castelar, the Republican lead- 
er, will succeed the late Premier. 





Mrs. Helen Campbell has accepted a 
call from the State Agricultural College 
of Kansas, as Dean of the Woman’s De- 
partment, with the chairs of Household 
Economics and Hygiene, and begins work 
there.in September. The foundation of 
the chair has been admirably laid by Mrs. 
N. M. Kedzie, for many years connected 
with the college. Mrs. Campbell’s latest 
book, “ Household Economics,” from the 
press of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, last Febru- 
ary, has been very warmly received. Mrs, 
Campbell has just sent ‘to press an an- 
thology of “ Work,” which will appear in 
the early autumn, containing the most 
inspiring passages on Work from Carlyle, 
Ruskin, William Morris, and others. 





Mark Twain is at present in London 
engaged in writing an account of his lect- 
uring trip to Australia, India, South 
Africa, ete. It will be in the style of the 
immortal “Innocents Abroad,” and will 
be published in the fall—by Messrs. Chat- 
to & Windus in England, and by the 
American Publishing Co. of Hartford in 
this country. The book will be a large 
octavo, illustrated, and will be sold by 
subscription only. The American Pub- 
lishing Co. is preparing a uniform edition 
of all of Mark Twain’s works, including 
those now published by the Messrs. Har- 
per. It will be in fifteen volumes; and 
there will be an édition de lure of 250 
copies, signed by the author. The Har- 
pers will continue to publish their own 
editions of Mr. Clemens’s later writings. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Mrs. Ella H. Eddy is founder, owner, 
and manager of one of the most success- 
ful manufacturing plants in Worcester, 
Mass. She manufactures fine over-gaiters 
and leggings, lamb-wool soles, and ma- 
chine buttonholes in shoes and clothing, 
and has a trade in these several produc- 
tions extending as far West as Minnesota, 
and south to Alabama and Florida. She 
employs her own salesmen, who cover 
every important trade centre in the coun- 
try. Bicycle, riding, and hunting leg- 
gings and overgaiters for men and women 
are made in especially large quantities. 
She has a large machinery equipment, 
and some twenty employees. 





———————_— 


WIT AND WISDOM. 





APPRECIATION. 


“JT hope you appreciate the fact, sir, 
that in marrying my daughter you mar- 
ry a large-hearted, generous girl.” 

“T do, sir (with emotion), and I hope 
she inherits those qualities from her 
father.”—Harlem Life. 





A CRUEL BURDEN. 


Pruyn: “ The peasantry in Europe have 
a much easier time than formerly, do 
they not?” 

Returned Traveller: “As a rule, yes. 
Scotland is the one exception. There the 
poor things have to live up to their nov- 
elists.”—Brooklyn Life. 





THE EXPERT’S QUANDARY. 


Paulpry: “I hear that you have made a 
eareful examination of the blood-stains 
found at Badlot’s barn. What do you 
make of them?” 

Serum (an expert): “It is impossible 
for me to say just at present whether 
the stains are human blood or the blood 
of a horse. You see, I may be engaged 
by the government, and I may be en- 
gaged by the defence.”—Boston Tran- 
script. 





STARTLED. 


An old Scotch woman had gone on a 
visit to her soldier son at a garrison town 
where an evening gun was fired. When 
the gun boomed forth the hour she was 
very much startled. 

“ Whatna noise is that?’ she asked, in 
alarm. 

“Oh, that’s sunset,” answered the son. 

“Losh keep us! ” she exclaimed. “I 
didna ken the sun gaed down wi’ a dunt 
like that.”—Tit-bits. 
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There is a class of generous souls who 
make up no verdict upon others until first 
they have searched out good qualities and 
redeeming traits, whose experience is a 
practical and perpetual refutation of the 
belief that any one can be totally devoid 
of good. And, when once they have found 
the least spark of pure impulse they look 
upon it with delight; they clothe it with 
the precious radiance of their own virtue. 
They do not lose sight of it, first or last 
or ever. It is to them the priceless gem 
wherefrom the whole soul takes value.— 
John Learned. 





GREAT IDEALS. 


The question now agitating the world is 
a religious question. Our present duty is 
to found the policy of the 19th century; 
to reascend, through philosophy, to faith; 
to define and organize association; to 
proclaim humanity; to initiate a new 
epoch. Upon that initiation does the ma- 
terial realization of the past epoch de- 
pend. Upon the soil rendered fruitful by 
the blood of fifty generations of martyrs, 
we stand with Lessing to hail the gigantic 
future, wherein the lever of action shall 
rest upon the Fatherland as its fulcrum, 
with humanity for its scope and aim; 
wherein the peoples shall bind themselves 
in a common pact, and meet in brother- 
hood to define the future mission of each, 
the function of each in the general asso- 
ciation, governed by one law for all, one 
God for all.—Mazzini. 





SMILE A LITTLE. 


Smile a little, smile a little, 
As you go along, 

Not alone when life is pleasant, 
But when things go wrong. 

Care delights to see you frowning, 
Loves to hear you sigh; 

Turn a smiling face upon her— 
Quick the dame will fly. 


Smile a little, smile a little, 
All along the road, 

Every life must have its burden, 
Every heart its load. 

Why sit down in gloom and darkness, 
With your grief to sup? 

As you drink fate’s bitter tonic, 
Smile across the cup. 


Smile upon your undone labor; 
Not for one who grieves 
O’er his task waits wealth or glory, 
He who smiles achieves. 
Though you meet with loss and sorrow 
In the passing years, 
Smile a little, smile a little, 
Even through your tears. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 
business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made payable 


to the order of 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 











THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
are required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 


S/LVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


ICHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as wellas the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 

LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 


inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way only can prompt and careful attention be 
secured, 


ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 


AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
— our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
e given, 











CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


* Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly ” 
contains, for August, articles on “ Racial 
Geography,” finely illustrated; ‘“ Prin- 
ciples of Taxation,” “ Anthropology an 
University Study,” “Scientific Litera- 
ture,” and “ Fragments of Science.” New 
York. 

* Book News ” appears to be more than 
usually pleasing, and contains a “ Char- 
acter Study,” by F. J. Stimson; and 
“Banking Systems of the World,” by 
William Handy. 

“The Homiletic Journal.”—‘* How the 
Non-going Church Masses are to be 
reached in order to give them the Gos- 
pel,” by Professor Weatherspoon. Funk 
& Wagnall, New York City. 

“Intelligence ” contains “The World 
of Thought,” “The Secret of Wagner’s 
Genius "—a well thought out article— 
and “ Elements of Character Reading,” 
by A. L. Stone. 


“The Temple, or Bodily Immortality,” 
deals in Greek and Roman sculpture that 
has been the inspiration of succeeding 
generations. Denver, Colo. 


“ Lippincott’s Magazine ” contains the 
closing chapters of “ Two Daughters of 
One Race.” ‘“ The Charm of the Inexact,” 
by Charles C. Abbott, is very true to child- 
life. New York. 


“The New Man” (Kansas) says: Men- 
tal Science has many followers, but much 
is to be done yet before the world in gen- 
eral is ready to accept its teachings. 

That there is a power within the mind 
to control and cure disease is a fact that 
has been demonstrated full oft—it is a 
truth older than Christianity itself—and 
to the student seeking for evidence, as 
one seeks for light, or broader vision, 
proof shall not be wanting. 


“The Journal of Education ”’—August 
—is presented to us with many instruc- 
tive items. Boston. 


“Wilson’s Photographic Magazine ” 
contains an account of The National 
Convention at Celoron. Among others, 
George G. Rockwood, photographer, gave 
an address on “ Photography Up to Date,” 
“The Use of Lenses,” ete. There is an 
article on “ The Improvement of Nega- 
tives,” and an illustrated one of “The 
New Studio,” of J. C. Strauss, and a num- 
ber of his pictures. New York. 


“The American Monthly, or The Re- 
view of Reviews,” is full of interesting 
matter, such as “ The New Tariff,” by C. 
A. Conant; “ The Two Boer Republics of 
South Africa”; “Two New Ideas in, 
Practical Education,” by Professor Kirk- 
patrick, of Minnesota, and Dr. W. H. Tol-- 
man, are valuable contributions; any- 
thing on the educational question, preg- 
nant with practical ideas, is acceptable 
just now. “ The Tendencies of Current 
Thought and Discussion at Home and 
Abroad,” “The Klondyke Gold Field,” 
“ The Seals in Diplomacy,” are among the 
other important articles. 
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* The News Democrat ” contains an ar- 
ticle on “ Applied Science,” by Dr. A. J. 
Kintz, who looks into the questions and 
evolves some ideas which he presents to 
the public. Canton. 


“The Poultry Monthly,” “ The Colo- 
rado Poultry Journal” (Denver, Col.), 
“The American Bee Journal (Chicago, 
Tll.), all contain excellent reading matter 
on the care of poultry and bees. “ Char- 
acter in Fowls” is the title of one of the 
articles in the Poultry Journal. 


“Our Dumb Animals ” is a nicely illus- 
trated paper and highly interesting to 
children. Boston. 


* Human Nature” contains an article 
on “ Phrenology in the Schoolroom,” and 
one on “ Utility of Phrenology in the 
Schoolroom,” by John T. Miller. We can- 
not hear too much on these subjects when 
written in the present interesting style. 
Mary Stanton writes on “ Quality,” a sub- 
ject which few people understand and on 
which most students find a difficulty in 
judging correctly. San Francisco. 


“The Housekeeper,” as its name im- 
plies, treats of various subjects tending 
to home comforts. Minneapolis. 


“The Indian Farmer” is full of the 
farmers’ wisdom, and will interest that 
section of the community not a little. 
Indianapolis. 


“ Agricultural Advertising.”’—In the 
first article a back view of a healthy far- 
mer is presented. Advertisements are 
gotten up in an interesting manner. 
Chicago. 


“The Journal of Hygiene ” contains an 
article on “ Recreation and Life,” by Rev. 
M. J. Savage. It is a beautiful health 
sermon. The editor gives some excellent 
advice about sleep. New York City. 


—_—_—___—— 


KNOW THYSELF. 


To those studying Phrenology a valu- 
able aid in this direction is the Phreno- 
logical Bust, showing the latest classifica- 
tions and the exact location of the organs 
of the Brain, divided so as to place each of 
the individual organs on one side, and the 
groups, Social Executive, Intellectual, 
and Moral, on the other side. Made of 
plaster of paris, in two (2) sizes. The 
larger one, $1.00, by express—not mailable. 
‘Lhe smaller one, 50 cents, by mail, and 
we also, for those who cannot, through 
distance, procure a copy of this almost 
life-size bust ($1.00), can furnish an il- 
luminated Symbolical Chart of the Head. 
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The nature of each faculty is represented 
by pictures; for instance, Firmness, by the 
pyramid; Individuality,, by an observer 
with a telescope; Acquisitiveness, by the 
miser counting his gold; Secretiveness, 
by the fox prowling for chickens, etc. 
This latter is handsomely lithographed 
in colors on plate paper, about 19 x 24 
inches, mounted with rings for hanging, 
or may be framed. Price, $1.00, postpaid. 





New editions of ** How to Teach,” “* New 
Physiognomy,” “ Matrimony,” and “ The 
Emphatic Diaglott,” are just in from the 
press. All orders will be filled immedi- 
ately on receipt of same. 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 

I have received my August JOURNAL. 
It is truly an educational number. There 
seems to be an effort to put Phrenology 
where it belongs—into our educational 
institutions. I shall need more copies of 
“ Phrenology in the School.” It is a good 
number of the Human Nature Library. 

3; 2. 





Chafing and 





Prickly Heat 


are in most cases caused by 
the corrosive action of acid 


Perspiration 


and are often aggravated by 
friction of the clothing with 
the skin. Relief may be 
obtained quickly by using 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


Try this! 


The Packer Mfg. Co., 
NEW YORK. 
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Baltimore, Md., August, 1895. 


Your delineation of my character was 
minute and accurate, and is entirely sat- 
isfactory. I thank you for naming sev- 
eral fields of effort. I shall do my best in 
following out your every injunction in 
regard to diet, sleep, and mental reforma- 
tion. Of the several pursuits you men- 
tion, I have decided to follow that of lit- 
erature, being the easiest obtainable, and 
for which I have the greatest liking. | 
have already been somewhat successful 
in this line, and shall take what you say 
as a criterion and continue. B. 





I have been greatly interested in the 
JOURNAL, and do not want to miss a num- 
ber. Pork Brewster. 





For certain temperaments the study of 
phrenology possesses keen enjoyment, 
and to all of this temperament the PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL is a joy forever. Be- 
sides the usual complement of papers on 
the specific subject to which the JOURNAL 
is deveted, the July number has a consid- 
erable variety of miscellaneous reading 
cognate in character to the paramount 
theme.—Syracuse Herald. 
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COUPON ENTITLING TO ONE PAT- 
TERN. ANY SIZE OF 7139. 


Cut this out, fill in your name and ad- 
dress, and mail it to THE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT OF 
THE PHRENOLOGI- 

CAL JOURNAL. 


ee 


Inclose 10 cents to pay mailing and 
handling expenses for each pattern 
wanted. 





It is a Remedy not a Drug. 


Some people are tired of medicine, and ready ta 
look into some plan that will afford a change, to 
all such we wish to commend 





Dp tended their publication. 


The book is packed with a large amount of 
common sense. —Christian Intelligencer. 

Many good things are said in the book.— 
N. Y. Independent. 

He has laid down principles which may be 
followed with profit, and the following of 
which may relieve many cases regarded asdes- 
perate.—FPopular Science Monthly. 


There is a large proportion of good sense 





The Natural Cure 


For Consumption,Constipation,Bright’s Disease, Neur- 
algia, Rheumatism, “Colds” (Fevers), etc. How Sick- 
ness Originates and How to Prevent it. 
Manual for the People. 
294 pp. Cloth, $1.00; 4s. English. 


Dr. Page is a clear writer, progressive and practical in his ideas and 
his works have done much good, well deserving the success that has at- 


A Health 
By C. E. Pace, M.D. 12 mo, 


He is radical and at the same time reasonable, 


Let all who value health read what he has to say. 


and practical wisdom in the rules laid down 
by Dr. Page for healthful living, and if they 
were more generally followed, it can not be 
doubted that the doctors would be less actively 
employed.— Zhe North American. 

The idea (that Bright’s disease, etc., can be 
cured) is not a new one, but we have never 
before seen it urged by a regular physician of 
so high standing in the profession as Dr. Page. 
—Boston Transcript. 


This work is doing much to promote “Goop HEALTH” among the 
people, and thousands are thanking the author for his practical advice as 


given in this work. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


Address, 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers 27 East 21st St., New York. 
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The American Institute of Phrenology. 


President, Professor NELSON SIZER. 





The Aim and Object of the Institute: 

The Institute commences its annual Session on 
the first Tuesday ot Septemberin the Hall of the 
Institute, 27 East 21st Street, at 20’clock p. m 

The Course comprises three lectures daily in the 
Theoretical and Practical Aspects of Phrenology, 
and necessarily include Ethnology, Physiognomy, 
Ph mology. Anatomy, i, Fereait y, etc. 

hy is the Institute orthy the Considera- 
tion of all? 

Because it is THE well recognized and only 
Chartered Phrenological Institute in the 
World. 

It is the oldest Institute of Phrenology. 

It possesses more complete facilities. ‘for study 
than can be found any where else. (The nearest to 
which is the Fow/er Institute, London.) It has 
a collection of Skulls and Casts that has taken up- 
ward of sixty years to collect, and comprises racial 
specimens, models and also a large quantity of 
Paintings and Drawings illustrative of nearly every 
variety of mental development. 

The lecturers are those who are among the old- 
est and ablest exponents on the subject. 

UPON WHOM IS THE = al THE 
INSTITUTE URG 

In all classes of work juuiew has proved 
usefu 

In the choice of an ‘occupation, fora young man 
or young woman 

In the Education of the Young, for parents or 
teachers, 

For Physicians in the treatment of their patients 
in private practice, in criminal, insane or feeble- 
minded Cases, 

For Ministers to enable them 
the members of their congregation. 

For Lawyers that they may be able to under- 
stand their clients. 

For Writers, Editors, and Journalists, 

For those about to marry that they may know 
whom to select. 

The experience of a century is given in two 
months’ lectures. 

For business men that they may employ the right 
help and understand with whom they are doing 
business. 

For personal improvement, etc., because it en- 
riches the facilities for doing good and understand- 
ing mankind. 


to understand 





At the close of the session a thorough test-ex- 
amination is arranged which though optional is 
urged upon every student on account of the great 
advantages it possesses and the standing it gives. 

The qualifications for joining are, each student 
Must possess a good common education, and must 
show the recommendation of some person from the 
place where he has lived. 


MEMORY 


ROF. A. LOISETTE’S 


Assimilative MEMORY System, 


Protected by copyrights, and injunctions of U.S, Courts, 
The last, most complete and perfect edition. 
Arranged for Self Instruction. 

Speaking Without Notes. Mind-Wandering Cured. 
Indispensable in preparing for examinations. 
Any book learned in one reading. 

Cloth bound, with portrait and autograph. Price 
net $2.50 American, 10s. 6d. English. Post f ee 
Prospectus with opinions of Educaters, Scien - 
tific, Professional and Business Men all over 
the world FREE. Address, 

A. LOISETTE, 237 F ifth Av enue, New Yrok, 
Not sold elsewhere. or 200 Regent Street, London. 


Graham's Science of Human Life, 
formerly published at $3.00, reduced to $1.00, in paper 
binding. Nearly 700 pages. 











A Montbly 


Rosmos Magazine 


Devoted to Cultural Ideals, the Psychology of 
Education and the Educational Values of Cit- 
izenship. Official — of the Civics Book Club. 


Adolph Roeder, Editor. 
J.C Parkinson, Publisher. 
Price, $1.00 per year. Single 
numbers, 10 cents. Send for sam- 
ple. Address, 


KROSmos, vineiana, n. 5. 
PUBLISHERS 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY BY USING 
Challen’s Advertising and 
Subscription Record Books. 
Ruled, printed, and indexed for quick entry and 
reference. Descriptive circular on application. 
WALTER W. GEORGE, Publisher, 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 








MaECHANICAL MASSAGE 
CURES even after drugs, 
baths and electricity have 
failed. Verbum Sap. For 
particulars address or call 
at the Improvep Move- 
MENT Cure INsTITUTR, 11 
E. soth Street, New York. 


G. H. Patcuen, M. D., 
Medical Director. 





Tue ‘* MANIPULATOR” 

One of the machines 

used for giving Me- 
chanical Massage. 





Beautiful Stamping Outfit 
Designs for Honiton Lace 
work tray cloths, centre pieces 
doilies,outlining and cut work, 
many 1J4 ins, in size, 2alph- 
abets, powder and pad, ‘Giv en 
for a3 months’strial subscrip- 
tion to The Home,a household 
journalofstories, fashions ,fan- 
cy work, literary sketches,etc. 
Send Lic.and get ay outfitand 
journal. THE HOME, 141 
Milk St., Seelen, Mass. 








“MILLER'S HOTEL, 


37, 39, 41 West 26th io, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The great popularity that Miller's Hotel has acquired 
can be traced to 


Its Unique Location. 
Its Excellent Cuisine. 
Its Courteous Service. 
Its Moderate Prices. 
\Its Satisfied Patrons. 
Its Homelike Atmosphere. 


Turkish, Electric, and Roman Baths connected 
with the hotel, and furnished to guests at a 
very moderate rate. 


CHAS. H. HAYNES, Prop. 
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« Eleanor Kirk’s Books 








THE INFLUENCE 
OF THE 
ZODIAC UPON 
HUMAN LIFE 


wets 
ELEANOR KIRK 

Every individual can find himself or 
herself perfectly described in this work. 
Virtues, talents, faults, and idiosyncra- 
cies, also the cause and cure of all harass- 
ing conditions. It is a volume for the 
scientific, for all those who are interested 
in a simplified astrology, and is the 
greatest drawing-room entertainer of 
the age. 


| a 
BOTTOM PLANK 
OF MENTAL 
HEALING 


- BY.. 


ELEANOR KIRK 


This book is said to be the simplest 
exposition of the basic principles of 
spiritual healing ever published. It has 
healed many people. 







































































Paper, 25 cents. 
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THE $ 
POISE 


LIBRA ©: # PERPETUAL 
“$8 YOUTH 


By ELEANOR KIRK 


This book, like ‘‘The Influence of the 
Zodiac Upon Human Life,” by the same -BY.. 


author, is founded upon a close study of ELEANOR KIRK 


the stars in their relation to the indi- 
































vidual. 

The principal characters in this ro- 5 - 
mance are Libra and Capricorn—the Deals with the right and ability of 
former a young October woman, born in : ; 
the middie sign of the air triplicity ; the every Camas Setng to cnsnse by egbtiant 
latter a young man born in January, the methods abiding vitality here and now, 







last sign of the earth triplicity. This $ without stint or limit. It substitutes life 


combination gives the author abundant 
scientific material from which to weave for death, health for dis-ease, wealth for 
poverty. 






a most fascinating and attractive story. 

Richly bound in cloth, stamped on 
cover with the Libra colors; a beautiful 
and artistic volume. 


SENT BY MAIL ON 
RECEIPT OF PRICE, $1.50 



















pace, = 2 = $300 





FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 27 East; 21st St., New York. 
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IDEALITY. 


FORM. 
COLOR. 
SUBLIMITY. 

This introduces Phrenology into a new game on the basis of the 
old and well known game of Authors, with additions that will ren- 
der it one of the most popular gaines ever published in the hands of 
those interested in phrenology, and it will be a great novelty and of 
interest to those not familiar with the subject. The sample shown 
above will give an idea of it, but some new and novel features have 
been added to the methods of playing. Sent by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, only 1 cents. Address 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. L. N. FOWLER 4 CO. 

Publishers, Publishers. 
NEW YORK. LONDON, E.c. 





Marietta Normal Institute > 


2302 
Session of Wine Months 
begins Sept. 13, 1897. 
20s 


Our school bases its work upon the 
Science of Mind as taught by Phrenology. 
Location Quiet and HeattTuFut. Send 
for ILLUsTRATED Paper, and investigate our 
claims. Address, 


W. A. SIMMONS, Prin., 
Marietta, Miss. 


HE INDIANA STATE 
HYGEIO-THERAPEUTIC 
MEDICAL COLLEGE 
and INVALIDS HOME 
SANATARIUM 
at KOKOMO, IND 


A thorough course of instruction given to students 
in connection with the sanitorium work. 


The Journal of Hygeio-Therapy 
AND 
Anti-Vaccination 
Published in connection with the Institution. 
Price, 75 cents per year. Sample copies free. 

For further information, address 


T. V. GIFFORD, M D. 








KOKOMO, IND. 





Messrs. L. N. FOWLER & CO., of 7, Imperial Arcade, Ludgate 








Circus, London, E.C., England, are prepared to take up the English 
agency for any recognized American firm of publishers. Books relating 
to Phrenology, Physiognomy, Physiology, Mesmerism, Physical Cult- 
ure, Health, Hygiene, Medicine, Palmistry or Graphology preferred. 

American references given. 

Messrs. L. N. Fowler & Co.’s business premises are in the heart of 
the City of London, and are well known to the trade. 

Correspondence invited. 


EFOR SALE. 


A few bound volumes of the English Phrenological Magazine, 
from 1880 to 1886, published at 7/6 per volume, now offered at 4/6 each 
or $1.25; 1886 to 1896, at 7/6 or $2.00. 

These volumes contain some splendid articles on Phrenology by 
the best English writers (fully illustrated), also Phrenological Ohar- 
acter Sketches of noted persons. 

These are invaluable to students of the science. 


Address L.N. FOWLER & CO., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London, E. C. 
FOWLER & WELLS COMPANY, 27 East 2ist Street, New York, U.S. A. 
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The National Medical Exchange. 
Physicians’, Dentists’, and Druggists’ chane and 
Property bought, sold, rented, and exchanged. Part- 
nerships arranged. Assistants and substitutes pro- 
vided. Business strictly confidential. Medical, phar- 
maceutical and scientific books supplied at lowest 
rates. Send ten cents for MONTHLY BULLETIN contain- 
ing terms, locations, and list of books. All inquiries 
promptly answered. ress 

H. A. MUMAW, M.D., Elkhart, Ind. 


The Medical and Scientific News, 


A new sixteen-page illustrated monthly, devoted to 
general medicine, hygiene, popular science, wit, wis- 
dom, and news. Short, pithy, practical, and interest- 
ing articles. A journa) for the physician and laity. 
Terms, $1.00 a year. Sample copies, ten cents. Address 
the publisher, H. A. MUMAW, B.8., M.D., Elkhart, Ind. 


FOR SALE.—Medical and Dental Lecture Tick- 
ets. Address, k Box 102, Elkhart, Ind 


Popular Scientific and Historical Lectures, 


FREE TO F.AM, Fine 
Colored Engraving show- 
ing a Lodge of Chin+se 
Masons at work; also large 
illustrated catalogue of 
all the Masonic books and 
goods — bottom prices. 
Great chance for Agents. 
Beware of spurious 
works. REDDING & 
CO., Masonic Publishers 
and Manufacturers, 212 
Broadway, New York. 








Ss oSncacs 303000 








CYCLE 
DIXON'S CHAIN GRAPHITE 


is the best lubricant for chain and sprockets 
known. Mention PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and send 10 cents for a sample stick. 
jos. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CiTy, N. J. 


|= 2 ap San Sam 9 an’ 
pee a@memsas @ | 














illustrated with the calcium light. Correspond 
solicited. Address, Lock Box 102, Elkhart, Ind. 
TRUE MANHOOD vxnirca'stanaara tat teaas 
to purity in thought, word apd act. $1.00. 
WE PAY 41 sou hare 
guessed about 
POSTACE 


life insurance 

may be wrong. 

If you wish to know the truth, send for 

“How and Why,” issued by the Pzxy, 
Morvat Liz, 

921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 











(memiei mi wie eet eitiawianti et St & | 


Mr. & Mrs, J. MILLOTT SEVERN, 


CONSULTING PHRENOLOGISTS. 


CONSULTATIONS DAILY. Fees from as. 6d. to 
4558. Written Delineation of Character from Pho- 
tograph, post free, 5s., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., and £1 1s, 

All Works on Phrenology, Health, Hygiene, etc., kept 
in stock. Catalogue sent free on application. 

Visitors to Brighton who wish to have a thorough 


scientific delineation of their character, should call 
on Prof. and Mrs. SEVFRN, or send their photo. 

















Please note permanent address, 
THE PHRENOLOGICAL INSTITUTION, 
68, West Street, Brighton. 





Chas. A. Dre's’ Universal Hair Restorer 


has been practically tested and approved, and 
with an experience of fifteen years, is pro- 
nounced the best preservative of hair, and the 
best stimulant to its growth and vigor. 


REFS HAIR RESTORER 
DRErS pain Re 


} 





PRICE, $1.00 PER BOTTLE 
ADDRESS 


CHAS. A. DREFS, Wholesale and Retail Druggist, 
280 & 282 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Human 
Nature 


The Phrenelegical fagazine 


of the (jest, and ef world-wide repute. 


50 cents per year. 


FOREIGN, 2s. 6d 
Postpaid from San Francisco 


Sample Copy Free 


EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 

Pror. ALLEN HADDOCK, PHRENOLOGIST 
1016 MARKET STREET, 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 


Wholesale and Retail Agent for the 
Pacific States for all FowLer & WELLS’ 
Publications. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE FOWLER & WELLS COMPANY. 





A Natural System of Elocution and Oratory.. 





This is the most thoro\\gh, comprehen- 
sive, and latest treatment of Elocution to be 
found in any language.-—Z: ‘st Side Baptist. 

The mental qualities and . cquirements of 
oratory are discussed in a vury original and 
able manner. The book cannot but be of 
value to every public speaker.—ational 
Law Review. 

As a text-book in the hand of a skillful 


How to Sing; 


Or, the Voice and how to Use it. 
Cloth, 75 cents ; paper, 50 cents. 





Founded on an analysis of the Human Constitution 

considered in its three-fold nature—Mental, Physio- 

logical, and Expressional. By Thomas A. Hyde and 

William Hyde. 8 vo, 653 pp., illus. 
Lib. Ed., sprinkled edges, $2.50. Half Morocco, $3.25. 

The authors have studied the subject closely, and present it from 
new and original standpoints. 
the plan of the numerous school text-books, but one well worthy 
the attention of all who would excel as speakers, readers, etc. 


Cloth, $2.00. 


This is not a common-place book on 


teacher, or as a very suggestive volume for 
private study, its amply illustrated pages 
will alford rich and instructive material.— 
Zion’s Herald. 

If any book ever could make an orator, 
this ought to do so.—New York Observer. 

The book is a painstaking and carefully 
prepared treatise deserving consideration. 
—Church Magazine. 


By W. H. Daniell, 12mo, 110 pp. 


This is a manual of much value to those who desire to arrive at excellence in singing, 


and, also, to readers, speakers, and all who would cultivate their vocal organs. 


It is de- 


signed especially for those who are pursuing the study of music alone, but is also rich in 
suggestions to teachers and pupils. The author has had a large experience in teaching, and 


all the instructions he gives tend in the direction of a thorough knowledge. 


His convic- 


tions are expressed with earnestness and force, and what there is of criticism of public 
singers is straightforward, genuine, and profitable in counsel to the reader. 


How to Teach Vocal Music. 


The Teacher’s Eclectic Manual and course of study in Vocal Music, 











for Public Schools and Classes. By Prof. Alfred Andrews. 12mo, 


81 pp. Cloth, 75 cents ; paper, 50 cents. 


The author of this work has had more than twenty-five years’ experience in teaching vocal 
music in public schools, and is, therefore, thoroughly conversant with the needs of teach- 
ers in this department of school work. The manual is adapted to all kinds of schools and 
methods and teachers, as it contains the cream of all the methods and systems of vocal 





music in use, and is adapted to all kinds of note singing books. 


that are of great practical value and interest. 


It is small, but contains a complete course 
of study which may be carried on through 
several years.—School Journal, N. Y. City. 

Contains a fund of valuable instruction 
even for teachers of experience. We cor- 
dially commend the book.—£d. Journal. 

With this Manual we should judge that 
any apt teacher could without much, if any, 





more knowledge of music,successfully teach 


Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


FOWLER & WELLS COMPANY, - 


It has, also, new features 


pupils to read and sing any ordinary music. 
—Popular Educator, Boston. 


He has used careful discrimination in se- 
lecting the best points from the various _ 
tems now in use, supplemented and modified 
by such methods of teaching as his long ex- 
perience has proven best adapted for the 
purpose.—Zd. Courant, Louisville, Kv- 


- 27 East 21st St.. New York. 


L. N. FOWLER & CO., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London. 


- 
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PRACTICAL TYPEWRITING 


By BATES TORREY. 


Third Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 
THE STANDARD WORK ON THE TOUCH OR ALL-FINGER METHOD. 


For Schools, Business Colleges and Private Instructions. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 


8vo, over 200 pp. Cloth. Price, $1.50, 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 27 E. 2ist St., N. Y. 
L. N. FOWLER & CO., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London. 





A SPECIAL LIST OF WORKS 


on HEALTH AND PHYSIOLOCY will be 
sent on application to 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East 21st Street, New York 


or L. N. FOWLER & CO. 
7, Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London 


Half-Tone Cuts 


F PROMINENT PEOPLE FOR SALE 
AT 8 CENTS PER SQUARE INCH. 


Fowler & Wells Co. 


27 East 21st Street 














The Face as Indicative 
of Character_ssm. 


A New Edition. Illustrated by up- 
wards of 120 Portraitsand Cuts. By 
ALFRED T. Story. Price, paper, 

50 cents; post free, 1s. 2d.. 
This- book contains chapters on the Temperaments ; 
the Facial Poles; General Principles; the Chin and 
the Cheek; the Forehead; the Nose; the Mouth and 


Lips; the Kyes and Eyebrows. This is the best cheap 
work on Physiognomy published, 





= in Common School Elocution 
and Oratory, 


FAs the title implies, Professor Brown has endeavored to present 

the science of human expression in a manner so simple, so 
concise and so reasonable, that no student with average zeal and 
ability would experience difficulty in comprehending and apply- 
ing its principles. One hundred Choice Readings. 


COMMON SCHOOL 
ELOCUTION 





328 pages, handsomely bound in Green Cloth, $1.00. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 27 East 2ist Street, New York. 


L.N. FOWLER & CO., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


By D. L. DOWD, Professor of Physical Culture. 322 12mo pages. 300 Illustrations. 


Physical Culture, Scientific and Practical, for the House and School. Pure Air and Foul Air. 

Personal Experience of the Author in Physical Training. 

Physical Culture for the Voice. Practice of Deep Breathing. 

Fazial and Neck Development. A few Hints for the Complexion. 

The Graceful and Ungraceful Figure, and Improvement of Deformities, such as Bow-Leg, 
Knock-Knee, Wry-Neck, Round Shoulders, Lateral Curvature of the Spine, etc. 

A few Brief Rules. Specific Exercises for the Development of Every Set of Muscles of the 
Body, Arms and Legs, also Exercises for Deepening and Broadening the Chest and Strengthen- 
ing the Lungs. Each illustrated by a full length figure (taken from life) showing the set of 
muscles in contraction, which can be developed by each of them. Dumb Bell Exercises. 

All who value Health, Strength and Happiness should procure and read this work; the best work ever 
written on the subject. Postpaid, $1.50; 6s. English. 

FOWLER & WELLS CO., . ad 27 E. 2ist STREET, NEW YORK. 
L. N. Fowler & Co., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London. 
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The Medico-Legal Journal. 


A Quarterly Devoted Exclusively to Medical Jurisprudence, 


Journal, 


With Departments on RAILWAY SURGERY—PSYCHOLOGICAL—TOXICOLOGICAL— 


and the MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE OF INSANITY. 
Edited by CLARK BELL, Esq., and an able corps of collaborators. 


Price only $3.00 per annum, Published at No. 39 Broadway 
payable in advance in the city of New York. 


OPINIONS OF THE CHIEF JUSTICES OF SUPREME COURT. 
SUPREME CouRT OF ERRORS, STATE OF CONNECTICUT. 

Hon. CLARK BELL: LITCHFIELD, Nov. 5, 1894. 

My Dear Sir: I have been a subscriber to the MEDICO LEGAL JOURNAL 
now for about four years. I have read it with great interest, and have 
found it always entertaining and many times highly useful. To a State 
Attorney, or to any lawyer engaged in criminal practice, I should suppose 
it to be of great value. Yoursvery truly, CHARLES B. ANDREWS. 


CLARK BELL, Esq., New York: ATLANTA, Ga., Nov. 23, 1894. 
Dear Sir: During the time I occupied the Bench as Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Georgia, I regarded the MEpIcOo-LEGAL JOURNAL as 
one of the current periodicals to be regularly read in order to keep up with 
the best thought touching medical jurisprudence. Besides this, almost 
every number contained matter, historical or biological, of much interest. 
I do not hesitate to say that every lawyer, whether on the bench or at the 
bar, will, on trial, find the work both useful and entertaining. It gives 

me pleasure to recommend it. Very respectfully, L. E. BLECKLEY. 

SUPREME CourT, STATE OF KANSAS. 
TopPEKA, Nov. 19, 1894. 





CLARK BELL, Esq., 

My Dear Sir: I have been a subscriber to the MEpIco LEGAL JOURNAL 
for several years, and find it a valuable and useful publication, especially 
to the members of the legal profession. ‘The numerous articles appearing 
therein concerning the criminal classes, expert medical testimony and the 
relation of the science of medicine to the science of jurisprudence, have 
been written by the very ablest physicians and lawyers Much important 
information to the bench and bar can be derived from this jonrnal not ob- 


tained elsewhere. Yours, etc., ALBERT H. HorvTon. 
' SUPREME CourT OF NorTH CAROLINA. 
CLARK BELL, Esq.: RALEIGH, N. C., Dec. 1, 1894. 


Dear Sir: We regard the MEDICO-LEGAL JOURNAL as a periodical of 
great value to the legal profession, and especially to those engaged in 
criminal and probate justice, and also in damage cases. 

I trust that the publication will receive the encouragement that its merits 
so richly deserve. Respectfully, etc., Jas. E. SHEPHERD. 

SuPREME CourT oF TEXAS. 
AUSTIN, 1894. 

I have had occasion to read and examine the MEDICO-LEGAL JOURNAL, 
edited by Clark Bell, Esquire, of New York, and have found it an able and 
interesting publication. It is useful to all who are concerned with the juris- 
prudence relating to insanity; and I would especially commend it to the 
judges of criminal courts and to prosecuting officers throughout the country. 

R. R. GAINEs. 


Address CLARK BELL, Esq., 39 Broadway, New York City. 
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PLANS READY TO BUILD FROM. 


Sk Ss Send for the Natrona. 
“, AS Bvicper,a muntbly journal 
A devoted to buildinginterests 
- ed é Each number contai:.s a 
complete set of — ready 
to build from. Price, bi per 
year. ar gg ead an 
* Beautifu 
taining 20 plans in colors, 
2ecents. Catalogue free, 


THE NATIONAL BUILDER, 
_ Adams Express Building. CHICAGO. 







ADDRESS 


UNION BOOK COMPANY, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Catalogues Free. 


The Water Gap Sanitarium 


Is the place where permanent cures 
are made of all forms of disease. 
Rates reasonable. A christian family 
home. Address 


F. WILSON HURD, M.0., Minsi, Monroe Co.. Pa. 


OR 10¢e YOU receive leading papers, 
¢ value $1.00. Send 10 cents to 
Nat. PURITY ASSOCIATION, 79 5th Ave., Chicago. 











DR. FOREST'S 


Health and Muscle Roller 


This Roller is designed to 
bring the beneficial effects of 
massage within the reach of 
all. 

Massage is the coming treat- 
ment for all those common 
functional troubles like dys- 
pam. constipation, jaundice, 

iliousness, nerve exhaustion, 
debility, anzmia, neuralgia, 
rheumatism, etc. It is a no 
less important measure for 
preserving health than for 
curing disease. 

The object of the Health 
or Muscle Roller is to make 
massage practical, to bring 
it into the house, the office, 
the study, the bedroom; the 
easiest and the most pleasant 
method of cure and of exercise 
possible. 

Not only do the muscles used 
get the benefit of their own ex- 
ercise, but the muscles operated on are stimulated to 
increased growth, exactly as they are by exercise. Thus 
it is possible to develop most of the 500 muscles of the 
body by the Roller. 

By the use of the Roller over the nerve-centers alon 
the spine, the vitality and nerve-force of any weaken 
organ can be restored. 

No.1. Six large wheels (1% in. aiameter), wide buft- 
ers; cross pieces locust ; rosewood or black-walnut 
sendie, all highly polished and finished ; with book, 


00. 





No. 3. For cheek and neck development in ladies or 
thin faced persons. Three narrow wheels, black- 
walnut or ebony; elaborately finished and polished 
wheels and handles, with instructions, 1 50, 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 £. 21st St., New York. 





PHRENOLOGICAL ANNUAL 
For 1897, and REGISTER 


Of Phrenological Practitioners. 


Prof. NELSON SIZER and 
JESSIE A. FOWLER. 


Table of Contents: 
Frontispiece, Graduates of American Institute ; Class of 1896. 
Character Sketches and Interviews of Mrs. TwyFrorD (London), Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL. Messrs. G. 
Morris, N. Y. SCHOFIELD, W. B. Swirt, EDWIN ANTHONY, H. B. MoHLER, and HENRY HUMPHREYS. 


Fellows of the American Institute of Phrenology. 


By the Editors. 


ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES ON’ 
Character and Talent—Mental Growth—Authors and Mental Science—Occupations and Protes- 
sions—Phrenology and Its Use to Civilization—The Mission ef Phrenology—Phrenology a Mes- 
sage for the Age—Phrenology and Health—A Word from Phrenology on Training—Happiness 
—Mouths of Celebrities—Parenthood—The Physiognomical Relation— A Glance into Two Cen- 
turies—The Centenary Celebrations—Reports of Societies—Field Notes—Register of Phrenology 


—Calendar for 1897—Etc., Etc. 


Price, 15 cents. English, 8d., post-paid. 


Fowler & Wells Co. , 27 E. 2ist St , New York. 


L. N. Fowler & Co., 7 imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, E, C. 








HYGIENE OF THE BRAIN, «> "5 S25.2ivess. 





BY M. L. HOLBROOK, M.D. 
Chapter 12 contains Hints on the following Subjects. 


Expectant Attention—Wm., B. Carpenter, M. D., F. R. S. Normally Developed srains—E. H. Clarke, M. 
D. Alcohol Enfeebles the Reason—Benjamin W. Richardson, M.D., F.R.S. Women and Brain Labor—Frances 
Power Cobbe. Difference between Man’s and Woman’s Brain—G. Spurzheim, M.D. Rejuvenating Power of 
Slee . R. Black, M.D. Phisiological Effects of Excessive Brain Labor—William A. Hammond, M.D. Train- 
ing Both Sides of the Brain—Dr. Seguin. Amount of Blood Necessary to Mental Vigor—Alezander Batn, LL, 
Take care of Your Health—John Tyndall. LL.D., F.R.S. Neuter Verbs—Archbishop Whately. Exercising 
the Brain—Lionel John Beale, M.R.C.S. How Chancellor Kent was Educated—Chancellor Kent. Origin of 
Abuse of the Mind— Robert Macintosh. Intellect Not All—Dr. Brown Sequard. Early Mental Culture a Mistake 
—Amariah Brigham, M.D. Walter Scott's Boyhood—Harriet Martineau. A Wise Thought from Herbert 
Spencer. Hot-House Brains—R. R. Bowker. Book- Gluttony and Lesson-Bibbing—Thomas W. Huxley, M.D., 
F.R.S. Continued and Varied Activity of the Mind—Benjamin W. Richardson, M.D.F.R.S. 


POPULAR EDITION ENGLISH 4s., $1.00 IN CLOTH. 
Fowler & Wells Co., Publishers, New York. L.N. Fowler & Co., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus 
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A Handsome From New and 
Special Drawings 

Colored - The pictorial illustrations 

Symbolical Head te’ riescicgica omens. 


The Head is about "15 inches wide, handsomely lithographed in six colors, and on heavy 
plate paper, size about 30 by 20 inches, ready for framing. 


Price, 30 cents, Packed in cardboard tube, ts. 3d. 








The above in a reduced size 5x5% inches makes a splendid frontispiece on a four-page cir- 
cular furnished to the trade at $1.50 per hundred. 

A third form is the Dissected Phrenological Chart. An object lesson in Phreuology, a 
Science that every man and woman in the land should understand. 
+. The design is a Symbolical Head with all the acknowledged Phrenological Organs dissected 
or cut out upon their exact boundary lines, making it an interesting puzzle to put together, 
combining amusement with instruction, thus making the usual tedious task of learning the exact 
location from a chart comparitively short, easy, and amusing. 

The Nature of each Organ is fully represented by pictorial illustrations. 

Price, 75 cents. 3s. 6d. English. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. L. N. FOWLER & CO. 
27 East 2ist Street, New York 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London, E. C., Eng, 
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